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I think that the complicated world 
we live in can not be brought under 
civilized control without the gift of 
the liberal spirit. The great concern 
of the liberal spirit rests at last upon 
the conviction that at almost any cost 
men must keep open the channels 
of understanding and preserve un- 
clouded, lucid and serene their re- 
ceptiveness of truth. 
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E NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
is now in its spacious new home at 122 East 


. Class and 


conlerence rooms, social research laboratories, 


22nd Street . . . Six floors . . 
study rooms... Easy access to an auditorium 
and to perhaps the most complete collection of 
social work literature in the’ world... A kitchen, 
student faculty lounges... An atmosphere of op- 
portunity for the formation of life-long professional 
associates... A quiet, hospitable, academic retreat 
in the heart of New York City... And just across 
the threshold, the hum and din of the worlds most 
congested metropolis, where the maladjustments 
of mankind, dramatized in continuous panorama, 
flaunt their challenges into the faces of tomorrow's 


social workers. 





A CHANGING PSYCHOLOGY 
IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 
Virginia P. Robinson 


“ Perhaps the most important contribution to 
the philosophy underlying social case work 
in America that has been made since Mary 
Richmond's ‘ Social Diagnosis.’ Miss Robin- 
son has caught not so much the philosophy 
that is prevailing at the moment as the 
philosophy toward which the more enlight- 
ened social workers are tending.” Such 
comments as this from distinguished experts 
have assured immediate success for this 
volume among all those interested in the 
author’s subject. Price $2.50 


THE FAMILY IN THE PRESENT 
SOCIAL ORDER 
Ruth Lindquist 


A Study of the Needs of American Families. 
Written and published with the codperation 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. lrice $2.50 
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Special Announcement 


A new and enlarged two year 
program of graduate training 
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}; We step out. 








‘Y ), YITHDRAWAL from active case 
treatment may mean _ different 
things at various times to different 

people. To some, a glow of satisfaction in 
a good job done; to some, a checking off of 
another case disposed of; to others, relief 
that one has extricated one’s self from, or 
been released from, a mass of complexities 
which were getting to be embarrassing. 
However, regardless of how we feel about 
closing a case, there must be some practical 
considerations on which we act and by which 
we determine just when to make an end of 
our endeavor. The most obvious of the 
reasons for closing case treatment might be 
expressed in terms of the attainment of our 
object in entering the case situation in the 
first place. If that object has been attained, 
If it has not been attained, but 
we see that there is no reason to expect 
that our presence can accomplish anything 
more, we step out. What could be simpler? 
Attempting in practical case work to apply 
this simple principle, however, one runs into 
stubborn questions. A child is referred to 
a child guidance clinic because of behavior 
which troubles somebody enough to initiate 
the effort necessary to make an application. 


CAN CASE CLOSING BE PLANNED AS A PART 
OF TREATMENT? 


BERTHA C. REYNOLDS 
Research Assistant, Institute for Child Guidance, New York City 


Whatsoever thou takest in hand, remember the end 
and thou shalt never do amiss. 


Ecclesiasticus, VII, 36 


Does the clinic accept the case solely to give 
the service which is asked and, having done 
so, does it automatically terminate its work? 
The whole question of professional respon- 
sibility begins to emerge here. What is 
asked in words is perhaps “What can I do 
about this troublesome behavior?” What 
drives a parent to a professional source for 
advice is usually a query deeper than the 
surface desire for a new technique which 
will work. “What is the matter here—why 
have I failed?” are questions that call for 
professional study. In other words, a clinic 
seldom finds a task which is completed in 
the doing of what is asked. The behavior 
symptom may disappear, as often happens, 
even before clinic treatment is started. The 
total situation which needs study remains, 
and if the parent wants professional help 
at all, he needs it not to apply a remedy 
which he himself has thought out but to help 
him work out what the remedy is. 

Once a professional group begins to study 
a case, it may find problems which are very 
different from those the parent saw in the 
situation. Why not make the completion of 
work on a case hinge upon the solving of the 
problems as found by the clinic staff? One 
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is reminded here of the cultivation of the 
virtues in Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy, where by practice upon each one in 
turn for a week or two the practical phil- 
osopher thought he could check them off 
as something achieved. Problems, however, 
and, we suspect, virtues too, have a way of 
changing and shifting their forms in living, 
growing human beings. Is there ever an 
end of them? Suppose it possible that, taken 
at some fortunate moment, examination of 
the situation showed that every problem 
found had disappeared. Suppose that no 
new ones cropped up while the clinic staff 
was sitting in deliberation upon this? That 
would be the point, would it not, to say that 
the clinic’s goal had been achieved ? 

Our experience makes us wary of an end- 
ing like this. A day more and the decision 
may be reversed. (How often it has 
happened when we were not quick enough!) 
The question of further responsibility may 
be seen rather differently here by the 
different members of the clinic group. 
Therapeutic goals have imperceptibly shifted 
until excellent case treatment becomes a 
fine piece of education. Once we see that 
we have been striving not only to cure a 
maladjustment, but to enable our clients so 
to deal with life as to prevent maladjust- 
ments, we do not marvel that it becomes 
hard to say when our goal has been attained. 
For who knows when an educational process 
has been finished? Who can measure, not 
only adjustment which has been made, but 
capacity for adjustment ? 

The determination of the point at which 
to withdraw from active treatment is found 
to be difficult then, in terms of the attain- 
ment of a goal. An educational goal cannot 
be a fixed point. Is there no other way to 
think of a process like the process of adjust- 
ment to life in which we may be calléd upon 
to assist our clients? While we do not fail 
to realize the growing, changing complexity 
of the interplay of forces in the situation, 
is it still possible to know why we are in it, 
what function we may serve and where the 
process may best be taken over by our 
clients, to go on without our aid? It is 
because questions like these go back to the 
very fundamentals of our case work phil- 
osophy that a paper like this cannot hope to 
answer the question, “ Can withdrawal from 


active case treatment be planned as a con- 
structive part of the treatment process?” 
We need to know very much more before we 
can answer that question. 

If we knew more about the circumstances 
under which withdrawal takes place, even 
in one agency, we might see the problem a 
little more clearly. It was with this in mind 
that a study was made during the winter of 
1931 of all the cases available which had 
been closed by the Institute for Child Guid- 
ance in New York since its opening in 
July, 1927, after at least a year of contact 
prior to closing. I will summarize as briefly 
as possible the findings of that study before 
going on to further discussion of the prob- 
lem of making therapeutically valuable our 
exits from case situations. 

There were included in the study 149 
cases. Strikingly apparent in a large number 
of them was the presence of serious diffi- 
culties in the way of continuing treatment 
had they not been closed. First, that of 
staff turnover. Exaggerated as it is in an 
agency organized to carry on a training 
program in connection with its clinical work, 
this difficulty, since the majority of its 
students stay for as long as nine months, 
is not markedly greater, it may be, than the 
staff problem of other social agencies. The 
break in active treatment, in more than half 
the cases, occurred either at the time of 
leaving of the social worker or psychiatrist 
on the case or at the season of the student 
year when the working staff of the clinic 
was greatly reduced. Second, the Institute 
found that a certain number of cases, during 
the period of treatment, developed problems 
of a sort which it was not organized to 
meet—for instance, need for an organized 
plan of financial relief for the family, insti- 
tutional care of some sort, or a major 
problem in psychiatric treatment for an 
adult, of a more intensive sort than that 
which a child guidance clinic may ordinarily 
give to parents. 

Further difficulties were connected with 
the client’s situation rather than with the 
administrative program of the agency—for 
instance, inaccessibility of the patient, the 
family moving to a suburb, an older boy 
working and unable to come in during the 
day, or parents so engaged as to be unable 
to bring in small children for clinic treat- 
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ment. Interesting for study were the cases 
where unwillingness of the patient or the 
parent to go on with treatment was noted 
as a reason for closing. Analysis of the 
reasons for this unwillingness, so far as 
these could be determined, showed that in 
a certain number of cases withdrawal from 
treatment on the client’s part represented 
a sign that the treatment had accomplished 
its purpose and the client was ready to carry 
on the adjustment and wanted to do so. In 
a larger number of cases, the unwillingness 
to continue was definitely connected with the 
uncovering of serious emotional problems, 
usually in the parent, which were too painful 
or too disturbing to a fairly comfortable 
adjustment to be faced and solved for the 
sake of a not-fully-understood benefit which 
the child might derive. It is these cases 
which always present the greatest challenge 
to case work skill. Interestingly enough, the 
percentage of these cases considered unim- 
proved on closing was only very slightly 
larger than in the whole group of cases, but 
the percentage of satisfactory adjustment as 
compared with partial success was much 
smaller. 

A study of the time of closing showed 
that the 149 cases naturally divided into 
two groups, those closed in full swing of 
active treatment and those in which there 
was an interval, averaging about seven 
months, between the break in active treat- 
ment and the date of closing. The reasons 
for this interval are not clear, and very 
possibly it was not the expected outcome 
when the staff, faced with the same diffi- 
culties to continuing treatment which have 
been described, planned to go on instead of 
closing the case. ‘There may have been in 
this group of cases, about one-third of the 
whole number, greater hope of success in 
spite of difficulties than in those which were 
closed following active treatment; but then 
along vacation, the loss of a worker or the 
family’s desire to be independent may have 
broken contact with the clinic. Possibly the 
staff, feeling uncertain whether all had been 
done that could be done, kept open certain 
cases only to be convinced by a series of 
broken appointments or other events that 
further treatment would not be successful. 
There was, then, where prognosis would 
have been difficult if not impossible, the 


application of the pragmatic test of time to 
determine whether further work should be 
done. 

A most interesting group of cases for 
study, for our purpose, was that in which 
the closing note made it clear that the staff 
considered withdrawal at this point to be 
constructive for treatment. There were 35 
cases in this group, treated, apparently, with 
considerable success, all except one where 
an incurable physical and mental handicap 
made a community adjustment impossible 
and where continued dependence upon the 
Institute would have prevented the mother 
from doing what she might still do for the 
girl. The reasons for considering with- 
drawal constructive in the other 34 cases 
were to be found in circumstances such as 
these: the patient, an adolescent, was doing 
well and needed a sense of freedom to make 
further adjustments for himself; or parents 
were able to carry on a well started treat- 
ment program and were encouraged by the 
belief in their ability expressed when the 
case was closed. In all these cases, of 
course, clients were left with assurance that 
they might return freely at any time they 
felt the need. In some cases, the staff 
judgment was that there was no opportunity 
for intensive treatment and that the patient 
would be better off if a good superficial 
adjustment were left undisturbed. In some 
cases intensive therapy had shown good 
results and had been tapered off in prepara- 
tion for leaving the patient to grow by 
exercise of an increased ability to solve his 
own problems. Many of these cases had 
some difficulties, of the sort mentioned 
before, in the way of continuing treatment, 
but here the value of the closing for the 
case adjustment was clearly recognized. 

Let us go back to our study of our main 
theme: The analysis of the experience of 
one agency in closing cases over a three- 
year period leaves us with questions to which 
we see no immediate answer. /s it possible 
to plan closing as a part of therapy? If 
we feel that we are making closing construc- 
tive for case treatment are we doing so 
after the event, that is, after success has 
been clearly demonstrated? Are we some- 
times pushed into a closing decision by in- 
surmountable hindrances to effective work? 
If we do not acknowledge the existence of 
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such hindrances do we merely add a period 
of inactivity to the time that cases are really 
dealt with? If our aim is the greater inde- 
pendence of our patients do we speed them 
too quickly toward it in anticipation of the 
day when many of the office desks will be 
empty? Or do we fail to see their need 
of independence until they force the knowl- 
edge upon us by refusal to heed any longer 
our invitations to come and be treated ? 

It seems to me we have to get much 
clearer the relation of all this to the phil- 
osophy of case work upon which we are 
proceeding. To make any assumption about 
this is extremely hazardous but, in order 
that we may have some common point on 
which to proceed, I am going to assume that 
at the present time the ideal in all case work 
is to leave the client better able to make his 
adjustments to life, as times of difficulty 
arise, than he was on the occasion that 
brought him to us. As the Milford Con- 
ference report puts it: “ The ultimate goal 
is to develop in the individual the fullest 
possible capacity for self-maintenance in the 
social group.” Perhaps almost everyone 
would go one step farther and say that our 
goal is both therapeutic and educational. 
For the immediate difficulty, it may be our 
business to find a remedy, but out of that 
process we hope that the client may learn 
something that will increase his “ capacity 
for self-maintenance in the social group” in 
the broad sense in which the Milford 
Conference uses those terms. 

The point where we begin to diverge in 
our thinking is probably the point where we 
try to formulate the methods of reaching 
this ideal remedial-educational goal. Are 
clients helped most in the long run by being 
placed under good environmental conditions 
so that they can get the “feel” of how a 
good social-worker-planned life is conducted 
and may then, it is to be hoped, choose to 
maintain it for themselves? Are they helped 
more by being left as they are until there 
can be stimulated in them the urge to 
change? Do we need most more effective 
methods of explaining things to people so 
that they can see their mistakes? Or do 


we waste our breath unless we satisfy their 
subconscious urges (if only our psychiatric 
colleagues would tell us what those are and 





how to satisfy them)? ‘These questions 
sound like an absurd muddle as we try to 
formulate them, but-are not, I venture to 
say, one whit more of a muddle than is the 
case action that is based upon such trends as 
these lying unrecognized underneath our 
case work decisions. 

It is my own belief that these are not 
mutually exclusive and antagonistic points of 
view about case treatment but rather. dif- 
ferent emphases, all of which are used by 
nearly all case workers at some time, the 
differences being that the personal “ set” 
of the worker, her own philosophy of life 
and her case work training determine a 
preponderance of one or the other in her 
actual practice. These emphases I would 
call for convenience the environmental, the 
interpretative, and the personal relationship 
emphasis in case treatment. 

The environmental emphasis would, of 
course, be at its best in the fullest develop- 
ment of all possible resources in the com- 
munity, to give the patient opportunities to 
develop latent powers, to fortify his weak 
points with help at the right time, and to 
give him, it is hoped, an experimental kind 
of education of a very valuable sort. If 
we try to see the connection of this kind 
of treatment emphasis with our problem of 
planning the closing of cases constructively, 
might we not visualize a case as ready for 
closing when all had been done which could 
be done to make the environment favorable 
for the needs of this individual, or family, 
and when the client was prepared, perhaps 
with the help of a psychiatrist, to respond 
to and make use of such a good environ- 
mental setting? We should step out as soon 
as the resources we had found could function 
most effectively. 

The interpretative emphasis would stress 
the understanding of one’s life situation, 
whether or not it can be changed. Those 
who most incline to this approach feel that 
even bad conditions are made more intol- 
erable by ignorance and false attitudes and 
that once a client is led to think through his 
situation, he may himself find resources and 
initiate changes in it. The time for a case 
worker to withdraw from this kind of case 
treatment might be the time when the client 
had enough insight into his own difficulties 
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to be able to go on, even though the case 
situation might be far from solved. How 
the case worker would convey that under- 
sanding, granted that she had it herself, and 
how she would know when the client’s 
capacity to solve his own problems had 
reached a point where her aid was unneces- 
sary is “ something else again.” 

Leaving that for another time let us pass 
to the third treatment emphasis, the rela- 
tionship between the client and the person— 
psychiatrist or social worker—who happens 
to be doing the case treatment at the time. 
Those who stress this relationship emphasis 
are apt to feel that it is the essential thera- 
peutic element in all case treatment. They 
feel that clients are prevented from adjust- 
ing to life, not so much by need of being 
more informed than they are, as by emotional 
hindrances, fear, inferiority feelings, and 
inability to respond to other people ade- 
quately, all carried over from childhood 
where a normal adjustment to relationships 
within the family was never made. These 
dients are bound, say those who emphasize 
this approach, to see the case worker as in 
some way reproducing their past relation- 
ships whether these have been helpful to 
them or the reverse. The first essential, 
then, in case treatment is to become con- 
scious, through getting the patient’s history 
and observing his responses, of what role 
he is assigning to the worker and then to 
use that role to build up a relationship which 
will be a constructive one. If, for instance, 
the social worker or psychiatrist is reacted 
to by the client (often of course without 
conscious understanding of the reasons for 
such reactions) in the way that the client 
became used to responding to a parent, the 
case worker’s business becomes the filling 
of that parent role in such a way as to pro- 
duce in time confidence instead of the 
humiliation or fear which perhaps the real 
parent produced; or, instead of the cultiva- 
tion of childishness by unwise over-protec- 
tion, a tonic encouragement to maturity and 
independence. Out of a relationship of 
this kind, the client gains a release from 
the hindrances within himself so that he can 
begin to deal with his life difficulties in more 
mature fashion. Miss Virginia Robinson, 
in her recent book, A Changing Psychology 
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in Social Case Work, has brought out most 
clearly this point of view. 

Where case treatment is from this 
approach, closing the case would be timed 
so as to occur at the point where the client 
had gained enough, from this opportunity 
to re-live his childhood relationships under 
better guidance, so that he would be able to 
turn to the relationships with people in his 
present situation and deal with them more 
effectively. If the relationship with the 
clinic staff member had gone only to the 
point of creating for the client another 
dependency, this treatment philosophy would 
question whether breaking off at this point 
were not worse than never to have under- 
taken treatment at all. If the relationship 
had developed through such a point of 
dependency on the staff worker, essential 
perhaps at first, to one of capacity for inde- 
pendence, this philosophy would see need 
of careful nurture of this capacity before 
the patient were left finally on his own. In 
other words, this treatment emphasis de- 
mands a careful evaluation of treatment 
processes at every step—to recognize, first, 
what the client’s emotional need for depend- 
ence or independence really is, to meet that 
need at the beginning just at the level at 
which the client is in his development and 
then, through the relationship thus built up, 
to help him to meet life relationships so 
much more adequately as to need the worker- 
client relationship no longer. This process, 
it is clear, is no respecter of office emer- 
gencies or staff turn-over. If this philosophy 
of case work is accepted, there is nothing 
more important in the management of the 
treatment process than the determination 
of what is the best time to withdraw from 
treatment, the preparation of the client for 
it, and leaving him in such a way as to 
increase his confidence in his own power. 

To my mind, there is little doubt that all 
these emphases are present in some degree 
in any effective case treatment. We do not 
get a client to accept and profit by environ- 
mental changes unless we have an initial 
good contact—which means some degree of 
emotional relationship. He learns a better 
way of living not merely by being exposed 
to a better environment, but usually because 
much patient interpretation goes into his 
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understanding of it. Making changes which 
he desires in his environment may be the 
first step toward building up a personal rela- 
tionship with the staff worker which will, 
in the end, be more valuable to him in fitting 
him for effective living than any environ- 
mental opportunity could ever be. Inter- 
pretation is often meaningless until a 
relationship of security with the staff worker 
creates a freedom from fear and inferiority 
feeling which makes clear thinking possible. 
All these emphases are so inextricably inter- 
mingled in good case work that any hope 
that we might assign a case to a category, 
decide to treat it in one of the three ways, 
and deduce from that assignment the cri- 
teria for closing, is probably vain from the 
start. We might, it is true, determine that, 
in the main, one or the other treatment 
emphasis would be better for a given type of 
case, but that would not mean that the 
management of whatever personal relation- 
ship might be present would not be an 
important consideration in closing any case. 
It would not mean that interpretation of his 
situation to a client, though occupying a 
small part of the time of case treatment, 
might not at closing be the crucial point to 
consider. Is there not, indeed, in every case 
some element of smoothing out environ- 
mental conditions at closing, some taking 
care that personal relationships are not ruth- 
lessly broken nor carelessly prolonged, some 
responsibility, if we have more insight into 
his situation than the patient, for seeing that 
he has all that he can use? 

All this only emphasizes perhaps how 
much we have to learn about planning case 
work treatment before we shall be ready 
to plan withdrawal from it. Certain next 
steps, seem to me to be possible lines of 
investigation. One of these is a clearer 
definition of the type, or perhaps one might 
say the level of treatment, to be attempted 
in any given case. It was clear in the study 
of Institute cases which I have quoted that 
some criteria were being used which have 
not been formulated so as to be passed on 
to others. They are the “hunches” of 


skilled people appearing in treatment sum- 
maries as something like this: “ So-and-so 
cannot be helped further without treatment 
on a deeper level, and he is not at present 





interested in this”; or “ so-and-so has made 
a good adjustment on a superficial level 
which it would be well not to disturb.” Our 
present confusion about what is a case for 
intensive treatment and what is not is pos- 
sibly responsible for much waste effort. One 
wonders whether decisions to treat a case 
intensively or with one or the other of the 
three treatment emphases we have discussed 
is not too often based on the interest of 
the staff members in a particular kind of 
treatment rather than a knowledge of criteria 
based on the needs of the case. What such 
criteria may be—whether the intelligence 
of the client, the kind of emotional needs 
and previous satisfactions or deprivations, 
the length of treatment possible, or the fre- 
quency of opportunities for contact—is still 
a matter for much investigation. Once it is 
clear why a given case needed or could best 
take treatment on a superficial level, closing 
need not involve a sense of guilt that more 
had not been accomplished; nor, on the 
other hand, if cases were clearly differen- 
tiated in which nothing but a deep emotional 
rehabilitation could do any real good there 
might similarly be no hesitation about stop- 
ping the attempt to tinker with minor 
difficulties in the environment. 

A second line of investigation has to do 
with the possibility of developing in agency 
staffs and students-in-training the kind of 
responsible prognostic thinking which the 
foregoing seems to demand. Here I would 
like to pause for a moment to face squarely 
the general situation in which our profession 
of social work finds itself today. If I seem 
to speak discouragingly it is not that I am 
unmindful of the great progress we have 
made nor of the fact that older professions 
have still far to go to reach an ideal which 
we boldly set before our eyes even now. I 
am not unmindful of the fact that such pro- 
fessional literature as we have has been 
produced by staff workers in the “tired 
leavings” of time of all too heavy jobs, 
with far less initial training than older pro- 
fessions and almost negligible facilities for 
research. One must remember that advance 
in some directions almost certainly awaits 
further scientific discoveries. If I seem to 
set forth an impossible ideal, it is because I 
respect our professional group so thoroughly 
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that I believe the time has come to take a 
far look over the road we must travel and 
I believe we are adult enough to face the 
deficiencies in our work without flinching 
and to set forth courageously to find means 
to better them. 

To be frank with ourselves, then, I believe 
we must face the fact that we social workers 
are not, as yet, equipped to do responsible 
prognostic thinking. I do not mean by that, 
at this stage, the ability to make prognoses 
that turn out in a fair proportion of cases 
to be correct. I mean the ability to make 
them at all in a scientific spirit, to act on 
them, to test and compare results and to 
learn by our experiences. The reasons why 
we are not equipped for this may lie in our 
training or in many other factors in our 
development as a young profession. The 
very baffling variety of the human beings 
and situations with which we deal has 
blinded us perhaps to the need, if we are 
to think scientifically, to begin to assemble 
our data in some way so that we may see 
common factors underneath endless variety 
of manifestation. Our closest association 
with an older profession has been with 
physicians and from this, especially from 
our contacts with psychiatrists, we have 
profited immeasurably. May I point out 
also, however, wherein we have, it seems to 
me, failed to use our opportunity to the 
full? First, since our function in furnishing 
social data has often made us feel the im- 
portance, to a psychiatrist for instance, of 
the flexibility of understanding which we 
brought, we have perhaps overindulged our 
disparagement of the use of diagnostic labels 
which we found in the older profession. 
We have hoped that our infant profession 
would not grow up with any such cramping 
disfigurements. Just because our material 
is so complex that it cannot, by any means 
we know now, be reduced to diagnostic 
categories, we have made a virtue of neces- 
sity and gloried in being free to think out 
each case for itself. This has probably been 
on the whole favorable for growth. Cer- 
tainly constant individualization is tremen- 
dously needed in a world as given to 
stereotyped thinking as is this. Neverthe- 
less, if we carry over nothing from one case 
to another, if we do not combine or compare 


so as to learn from experience, how are 
we ever to begin to gain a scientific founda- 
tion for the practice of our art? If we allow 
ourselves to be pushed into decisions which, 
practically, we have to make in accepting 
and closing cases, by chance or circumstance 
instead of attempting to foresee and plan, 
what hope is there of development out of 
the stage of trial and error? 

I suspect in us all, as social case workers, 
a certain intellectual timidity and dependency 
which we perhaps are old enough to outgrow. 
If we have a chance to work with a psy- 
chiatrist on any of our cases do we not 
often say, with considerable truth one must 
admit, “I think it is my business to present 
the facts so clearly that anyone may draw 
his own conclusions ”; and then, sometimes, 
when asked for our understanding of the 
meaning of the social facts, we betray, by 
a mere repetition of more detailed facts, the 
lack of any real thinking focused upon the 
problem. Social workers seem somehow 
not to dare to think or to express their 
thinking with freedom. Psychiatrists, per- 
haps because of something their medical 
training gives them, dare to think responsibly 
even if they think wrong. They dare to 
compare results, check prognoses with facts, 
and learn from so doing. We social workers, 
while we look to psychiatry for increasing 
enlightenment in the problems of case treat- 
ment, will receive much more as well as give 
more in the interplay of team work when 
we learn to think as courageously as if we 
were (as sometimes indeed we have to be) 
the only person in responsible professional 
touch with the case situation. 

I believe then that advance is possible in 
proportion as we outgrow the “wait and 
see” attitude, that of meeting what happens 
when it arises as best we can, and do more 
in case treatment of the following sort of 
thinking: “ My study of the situation leads 
me to think that it will develop thus and so. 
My reasons are these. My next steps will 
be these, intended to accomplish this and this. 
In case this fails I shall suspect this or that 
condition to be present and I shall investi- 
gate further such and such possibilities.” 
Even though we were all wrong in this kind 
of thinking at least we might be in a position 
to learn from our mistakes. 











In conclusion, since I am _ thoroughly 
committed to the expression of personal 
opinions, anyway, I would like to say a word 
about the difference in our thinking about 
closing cases which is created by our 
adherence to one or the other of two under- 
lying philosophies. We have said once or 
twice that our reaction to withdrawing from 
a case is bound up with our understanding 
of what is our place in it. One case work 
philosophy sees our place in the case situa- 
tion as assumed by us when we accept a 
case, as involving responsibility to see it 
through to a conclusion which satisfies us 
and to use to that end all possible resources— 
material, educational, persuasive, or even at 
times coercive if the importance of the end 
justifies the means—to leave a good situation 
in place of a bad one when we are through. 
Fully aware of the dangers of analogies, I 
can best make clear what I mean by calling 
this the mechanistic philosophy of case work. 
We want to produce something and to do 
it we set in motion machinery of one sort or 
another. If this is your philosophy of case 
work, you will take what I have said about 
the use of more foresight as indicating that 
advance is along the line of more and better 
adapted machinery, of more knowledge of 
what levers to pull and when, of more con- 
trolled techniques. To those who work by 
this philosophy, training in psychiatric social 
work means only having more tools of this 
sort to work with. 

The other is what I might call the growth 
philosophy. Living human beings are grow- 
ing, adjusting to life situations from birth 
to death as they have been doing for count- 
less generations. If we enter into the com- 
plex of situations in any community with 
our offer of some professional service, what 
place do we take in our clients’ lives? By 
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this philosophy there is a certain perspective 
gained by contemplation of the immense 
forces—biological, economic, social, and psy- 
chological—which meet with the dynamic 
urges of personality in all human adjust- 
ments. We talk less about “ assuming 
responsibility for the case” and wonder a 
bit more just where these forces, working 
ceaselessly and without haste, may find a use 
for us. We see our clients accepting or not 
accepting us into a helpful relationship, 
rather than ourselves as doing all the accept- 
ing. We think less of pre-determining the 
conclusion of our endeavors than of making 
it our aim ‘to find out what it is that the 
surging growth process itself is striving 
toward. We become much more like gar- 
deners than machinists. Knowledge of the 
forces of life adjustment shows us where 
we may improve the conditions for growth 
as a gardener gives water, controls insect 
pests, lifts a stone around which a little plant 
is trying to grow; but no more than he do 
we create the growth process. We may 
become wise in prediction as a gardener, 
weather wise, plans his labor in relation to 
expected sun or rain, but our predictions 
are based on close study of how life adjust- 
ments proceed so that we may the better 
co-operate with them. If we accept this 
philosophy it will mean a development of 
case work in the direction of minimum 
interference with life processes which are 
increasingly better to be understood, but the 
fullest co-operation with them where the 
need and the exact nature of that participa- 
tion is indicated. Once we know as much 
as that about life forces, we shall both slip 
in and slip out of case situations more easily, 
as far as our need to feel our own personal 
participation is concerned, but with more 
humility and with more power. 





WHAT HAS BEEN HAPPENING? 


FLORENCE T. WAITE 
Case Supervisor, Associated Charities of Cleveland 


T a time when we are emerging (or 
A hope we are emerging) from the 
worst of the unemployment period 

(or what we hope is the worst of the unem- 


ployment period) perhaps it would be fitting 
to spend a few moments considering what 


has been happening to the case worker and 
her job during this period. 

Is she the same girl—or boy—that she was 
last September? Has she become wiser as 
well as older? And if she has, is this wis 
dom of a mellowing kind that may safely be 
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allowed to flow out into the “ peace-time ” 
job? 

What have the professional gains and 
losses been? My thinking in this direction 
has been materially aided by three or four 
senior case workers who have been good 
enough to share their ideas with me. First 
may we think about some of the gains: 

(1) I suppose many of us have learned 
this year that we have layers of energy that 
we didn’t know we had—reserves upon 
which we do not customarily draw; and 
when the necessity was upon us we were 
somehow galvanized into a performance of 
which we would not have thought ourselves 
capable some months ago. Perhaps we have 
found that we could work with a speed, an 
absorption, a sharpened attention, an in- 
creased awareness that was beyond anything 
we had known we could do. It is something, 
isn't it, to become aware of these reserves of 
power within ourselves, to know that every- 
thing we have isn’t out in the show window, 
that there are some goods back on the 
shelves ? 

It seems to me that it might add ma- 
terially to our self-confidence to know that 
we are limber-enough, dextrous enough to be 
able to ride the wave of mounting case load 
with a cool head and a steady hand on 
the rudder. 

(2) Perhaps another thing we _ have 
learned under the spur of necessity is better 
organization of work. How we _ have 
thanked our lucky stars for any good habits 
we already had in this direction, and how 
grateful we have felt to any past teachers 
and supervisors who have taught us how to 
put our job together in a workmanlike way! 
My grandmother used to admonish me in 
homely phrase, “ Make your head save your 
heels.” We've had to do that this winter if 
we wanted to have anything left of our 
heels! Isn’t that something we can carry 
along with us to make our usual work more 
effective and to save energy for more con- 
structive uses ? 

(3) We have learned something about 
discriminating between essentials and non- 
essentials by scrutinizing the task sharply, 
seeing what must be done and what could 
possibly be dispensed with under emergency 
conditions. To be sure, this was not accom- 
plished without conflict—it would be a sad 


comment on us if it had been! We recog- 
nized the inadequacy from a case work 
standpoint of what we could do in many 
cases, and the recognition was painful. 
Nevertheless we had presented to us here 
in great exaggeration only what we have 
presented to us in ordinary times: the neces- 
sity for recognizing limitations in time, 
strength, and resources, and for choosing 
what we are going to do and the way in 
which we are going to do it. 

Have we, or haven’t we, demonstrated to 
ourselves that some marginal cases might 
always be carried on a less time-consuming 
basis than we had previously thought, and 
that our case recording might be simple and 
brief to match the treatment? One thing 
that surprised me before the Unemployment 
Record was introduced was the extent to 
which, even in cases where we could under- 
take only a limited relief program without 
benefit of case work, we continued to record 
material which we could not use in treat- 
ment: for instance, elaborate descriptions of 
neighborhood, description of the children’s 
personal appearance (“a blue-eyed, fair- 
haired little girl”), parental methods of 
governing the children, and so on. Perhaps 
case workers are dogged by the same anxie- 
ties that troubled Brother Juniper (The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey) in compiling his 
book about the people of the village: “ So 
he put down everything on the notion that if 
he (or a keener head) re-read the book 
twenty times the countless facts would sud- 
denly start to move, to assemble and to be- 
tray their secret.” Perhaps this winter may 
have taught us that this is a doubtful thrift 
and that the case worker must seek to make 
her case recording harmonize in form and 
content with the kind of job she is under- 
taking with the family. 

(4) One case worker tells me that she 
thinks she will never again be afraid of relief 
as such. She has administered relief in a 
wide range of families—different kinds of 
people, different kinds of situations—and 
she feels that her experience has demon- 
strated that deep-lying emotional depend- 
encies are what she must be concerned about, 
rather than relief itself. To be sure she 
knew that before but she knew it in a much 
niore theoretical way and the theory had not 
been well tested in her own practice. Now 
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she has observed the reactions of many dif- 
ferent families to the case worker, to relief, 
to their own situation. A wider range of 
experience has given her more perspective, 
more criteria on which to rest her judg- 
ments. This year she has had to depend 
much more than before on her own observa- 
tion, on her own acuteness in the recognition 
of little indications and subtle bits of evi- 
dence to tell her what manner of people she 
was dealing with and how deep-seated their 
problems were. Now, after watching the 
behavior of many families in the predica- 
ment of unemployment, and adding to that 
study and review of some of these situations 
she finds that on the whole her earlier judg- 
ments of individual situations were reason- 
ably sound and the families she felt uneasy 
about were the ones she should have felt 
uneasy about. Summing it up, what this 
worker has gained is: (1) the perspective 
coming from the administration of relief in 
families normally financially independent 
and without seriously handicapping emo- 
tional dependencies; and (2) more confi- 
dence in her own ability to observe and to 
interpret correctly what she observes. <An- 
other thing one worker tells me she has 
learned this year is that the economic situa- 
tion can be discussed with families much 
more directly than she had formerly sup- 
posed. Through necessity she has learned 
to approach relief realistically. This is some- 
thing it would be important to know at any 
time, particularly when we realize that it 
is their economic situation that clients usually 
bring to us at the outset and it is there that 
their attention is focused. 

(5) Another worker says that the year 
has given her a greatly increased awareness 
of the fundamental place that economic 
security holds in the life of the individual 
and of the family. Take that away and you 
take away the main prop of the other securi- 
ties. I wonder if this isn’t something we 
sometimes lose sight of in ordinary times. 
We may, for example, over-emphasize per- 
sonality factors in a_ situation without 
realizing to what extent the stress and con- 
flict are caused or accentuated by the constant 
threat of the wolf at the door—or if not 
the wolf, the landlord or the furniture in- 
stallment collector; or we may aim at treat- 


ment ends for which clients cannot free 
their minds and energies because they are 
too harassed by the business of keeping 
alive on any terms. ° 

(6) One worker says the year has taught 
her to meet emergencies calmly and without 
panic. There is a difference here, let ys 
mark, between meeting a client’s emergency 
unsympathetically, and meeting it calmly, 
Certainly a panicky and confused case 
worker cannot be very reassuring or com- 
forting to a client who is himself on the 
verge of panic. The case worker who has 
learned to meet emergencies without upset 
is saving herself as well as her client 
emotional waste. 

The fact that this worker has learned to 
meet emergencies calmly seems to mean 
something more than simple numbness or 
acclimatization. It indicates, I judge, that 
the case worker has built up a knowledge of 
methods and resources for meeting the usual 
emergencies. 

(7) Perhaps some of us have emerged 
with more of a social philosophy about 
unemployment and some more definite belief 
than a vague idea that “the city ought to 
take over unemployment relief.” At any 
rate, we are much more aware of the com- 
plexity of unemployment as a problem and 
we have become, I believe, more wary in 
our thinking that it can be settled by unem- 
ployment insurance alone, or by employers 
alone, any more than it can be settled by 
charity alone. 

Having examined the silver (if you con- 
cede it to be silver) lining of our cloud, we 
may now have a look at its darker exterior. 

Certainly no one would deny that for 
some senior case workers this year has 
meant a total relinquishment of what we 
commonly regard as case work, while for 
others it has meant substantial sacrifice of 
what they had hoped to do. 

One recognizes this as a loss to the client 
and to the community. Does it represent a 
definite professional loss to the case worker 
as well as a deprivation? For the seasoned 
case worker I should say that it might be 
a deprivation rather than a loss. To the 
case worker whose case work skills and 
philosophy are still undeveloped, such 4 
period could well be damaging. Depth of 
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case work and of case work understanding, 
sureness of touch and of orientation come 
only through a sufficient practice that calls 
into play the finer skills. Thus it could 
happen that the worker who had not yet got 
his “sea legs” when he was thrown into a 
surface-covering job might suffer an arrest 
in development, if not an actual set-back. 

Those of you who have carried the heaviest 
loads this year have experienced, I know, a 
feeling of mechanization: as if what was 
yesterday an art had today become an indus- 
try. You found yourself becoming hatefully 
brisk and efficient in moving one client along 
to make room for another. You were aware 
that interviews were often too brief to afford 
the client any real release and to convey to 
him a sense of your interest and understand- 
ing. How could you, in the ten minutes 
that you had to give this client, make him 
feel that to you he was an individual and 
not just “one of the unemployed”? To 
begin with, how could you actually see him 
as an individual unique in himself, if not 
in the eviction notice or red gas card he 
carried in his hand? How much “ juice” 
does any one case worker have? Could your 
sympathy, your patience, and your under- 
standing be anything but a mechanical thing 
from which the spirit had fled by the time 
you had reached the tenth in line to be seen 
today? The thing I marvel at is the extent 
to which many of you who were the hardest 
pressed did succeed in conveying to your 
clients reassurance, encouragement, indi- 
vidual interest ; the extent to which you did, 
even in the briefer contacts, employ a real 
artistry in human relationships. 

It would be natural in such a time to erect 
defenses, conscious or unconscious, against 
the impact of so much wretchedness and 
human anxiety, particularly when there were 
so many things we could do little or nothing 
about and our contribution, materially and 
spiritually, seemed such a very small drop 
in a very big bucket. Have we protected 
ourselves this winter by putting on a shell 
so that not so much would get to us? 

I wonder, too, what may be the effect 
upon us of meeting situation after situation 
where the same external emergencies pre- 
sent themselves repeatedly. Does it tend 
to dull our appreciation of what those emer- 


gencies signify to the people involved in 
them? Are we still able to appreciate what 
eviction means to this family who have not 
been accustomed to dodge the landlord? 
Can we still grasp the significance of that 
melting property equity and realize what it 
means in terms of thwarted ambitions and 
defeated hopes? Can we still see these 
things with a fresh eye and active imagina- 
tion : 

We may ask ourselves, too, whether so 
much contact with the grosser forms of suf- 
fering may make us less sensitive to, less 
sympathetic with, more refined forms of 
suffering. The ability to see and feel, to 
discern fine shades and subtle differences, 
is the thing that the case worker may not, 
must not, lose. For on that rests all that 
is significant in her professional contribution. 

If this year has in any measure dulled 
the sensitiveness of our response, must we 
not strive to recapture whatever we have 
lost ? 

How one goes about it I don’t altogether 
know. Certainly the factor of physical and 
mental fatigue has a bearing here. As 
rapidly as possible we should so organize 
our work that over-time is eliminated and 
we have opportunity to restore depleted 
energies. 

With lessened intake and decreasing case 
load we are actually given opportunity for 
deepening our acquaintance with some of 
our families, for recognizing their delight- 
ful differences and feeling again the satis- 
faction that comes from knowing that we 
have touched more delicately, more pre- 
cisely, their problems and themselves. 

Perhaps more than anything else we need 
spiritual refreshment, which we shall have 
to find, each in his own way; and in our 
quest for spiritual refreshment let’s not 
forget after this grim winter our need of 
beauty in its various forms. 


IN THIS ISSUE 
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chiatric Social Workers, Minneapolis, June 
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SOME HAVE WORK 


DOROTHY ROBERTS 
Secretary, Jamaica Plain Dtstrict, Family Welfare Society of Boston 


6¢ OW would you use a thousand 
H dollars to provide work for men 
in the district? ’’-queried a vol- 
unteer late in November, 1930. The ques- 
tion was talked over from every angle in the 
District Conference—“ What would be the 
effect on the men employed; would they be 
satisfied with made work and lose the incen- 
tive to strike out for a real job? Would they 
feel different from other workers on the 
same job? How could the work be made 
real to them? Should the made work be 
the test of a man’s need for relief? What 
kind of work could be found for them to 
do?’’ Fifteen or more years ago in the same 
district during an unemployment crisis, a 
sewer had been put in at private expense, 
but now we found that the city was doing 
all that was really necessary in the way of 
public work. It was felt that local projects 
should be benefited as far as possible, and 
inquiries were made at many places about 
the need for work to be done, the type of 
men wanted, and the willingness to provide 
materials and supervision. Eight institu- 
tions were found which had served the 
Family Welfare Society directly or indi- 
rectly in its work with families and which 
really needed to have repairs made about 
the grounds or buildings. There were three 
settlement houses which indulged in an orgy 
of general housecleaning; three hospitals 
which have had cellars cleaned, windows 
washed, and special rooms cleaned; a chil- 
dren’s museum where extra janitor work 
was needed but no funds available; and a 
cemetery which rearranged its drainage 
system—twenty jobs in all and only a drop 
in the bucket, but still a drop! Seven of 
the jobs were heavy laboring work with pick 
and shovel in the cemetery, and thirteen were 
lighter, involving window washing, cleaning, 
rough painting, and janitor work. 

The selection of men to fill these jobs, 
which started the second week in December, 
was based partly on the preference of the 
client for work rather than relief, partly on 
his chances of finding a regular job within 


a reasonable time, and partly on his small 
family which made it possible for him to 
live on a fairly low wage. None of the men 
working knew that the Family Welfare 
Society had anything to do with the jobs 
except for the initial introduction: and 
recommendation to the employer. Most of 
the men approached regarding work jumped 
at the chance, making no inquiries about 
hours or wages, so long as it was honest 
work. A man of fifty-seven from Latvia 
was one of those determined to find work 
because he had two children, a boy and a 
girl, in the third and fourth years of high 
school. Would he take them out so they 
could work full time instead of part time? 
“My God, no! My kids have got to have 
a high school course if we starve; their lives 
can’t be ruined just because I have no job.” 
So he turned to pick and shovel work, hold- 
ing up his end with younger men, and after 
four months was taken on as a steady 
worker. 

The men were paid fifty cents an hour for 
an eight-hour day, and worked from two to 
five days a week, depending on other income 
and the size of the family. A young laborer 
of twenty-four who was trying to support a 
recently widowed mother and her five young 
children has been on a five-day schedule 
right along (“‘ Robert was always a good boy 
and if he has a job, sure the priest will help 
out’); while Jensen, a young Swede with 
only a wife and himself to care for, could 
scrape by on two days of work and a little 
help from his father-in-law. 

Relief was not refused if a man expressed 
an unwillingness to follow up a suggestion 
of work, and the question of whether he 
could carry through a strange, sometimes 
disagreeable job, was left a matter for his 
own decision. It must be confessed that 
indirect coercion was used with young 
Wilson to keep him on the job—that is, if 
gentle humor can be called such. He started 
gaily enough on the cemetery job, dropped 
out after one day, and turned up rather 
sheepishly asking for aid about three weeks 
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later. His “kidneys could not stand the 
ditch work” was the planned excuse, but 
the real one came out in “ The smell would 
have knocked you over—it was worse than 
a sewer!” However, by laughing with him 
at his excuses he stayed on the job until he 
found enough work at truck driving to sup- 
port his wife and baby. 

' On the whole each man’s eagerness to 
take anything in the way of work was 
pathetic. One Pole walked three miles 
extra the day before he was to report for 
work to locate his meeting place for fear 
that he might miss it in the dark of the morn- 
ing. Much could be written on this desire 
of men for work, and the utter black hope- 
lessness that shuts down like a fog on the 
man and his dependents when he has walked 
the streets for weeks or for months without 
success in finding a job. Anyone who has 
faced a man like that and offered him work 
to start the next day, anyone who has seen 
despair leave a man’s eyes and the pinched 
line around his mouth loosen, could never 
doubt that work as a therapeutic measure is 
essential and that any other offer is but 
second best. 

Among these twenty men, there were 
seven skilled workers (machinist, shoe- 
workers, printer, electrician, and sheet-metal 
worker), one white collar man (an insurance 
agent), and twelve unskilled workers 
(laborers, ice-men, truck and taxi drivers, 
and handymen). At the end of the five- 
mouths period, twelve of the twenty had 
secured regular jobs and were self-support- 
ing: seven of the twelve had returned to the 
same type of work they had done in normal 
times, and five had definitely changed their 
line of work. The only significant fact in 
this seems to be that, of the five men shift- 
ing, four were skilled workmen who have 
now come down into the unskilled grouping. 
Two of these men had been for seven years 
in a shoe factory and were very anxious to 
leave that trade because of uncertain work- 
ing conditions; one man has been fitted into 
a gardening position on a private estate, and 
the other after training received during these 
five months has been put on as assistant 
janitor by the institution where he was 
originally placed. The third man, a Lett, 
Was an expert machinist but because he was 


in his late fifties was handicapped in com- 
peting with younger men. He was glad to 
have regular laboring work in place of the 
more uncertain employment at his trade and 
he too was kept on permanently by the place 
where he served his four months’ trial 
period. The fourth man to drop out of the 
skilled group has not been so well adjusted 
although he is being employed temporarily 
by the institution to which he was first sent. 
The one man who jumped the other way, 
from the unskilled to the skilled group, had 
previously worked around garages as chauf- 
feur. He seemed interested to know about 
painting and with some misgivings on the 
part of his employer was finally given a dark 
hall at which to try his hand. To his own 
satisfaction and the surprise of others he has 
shown a real talent, particularly for mixing 
colors, and efforts are being made to have 
him develop this talent into a regular trade. 

Of the eight who did not find steady work 
by the end of five and a half months, three 
were accepted as needing temporary financial 
relief from a private society, three were re- 
ferred to the public welfare department as 
unlikely to find work within another three 
months, and two voluntarily stopped work in 
order to join the larger group of those re- 
ceiving financial aid from city funds. 

Of course the original thousand dollars 
did not last out the five and a half months, 
but it did prove that letting a man earn his 
living is better than handing over money in 
the form of relief, if the job is a sure enough 
job in the eyes of the man. Other people 
came to believe this and there were addi- 
tional contributions to the fund from 
individuals, two men’s clubs, and a church, 
although efforts to raise money in the com- 
munity to pay for the work were necessarily 
limited for fear of publicity. One other 
result that might be mentioned is the increas- 
ing feeling of friendliness between the 
Family Welfare Society and the various hos- 
pitals and settlement houses that benefited 
through the experiment. If this coming 
winter should prove to be as hard as the last, 
there is no doubt that these same institutions 
would be willing again to employ extra men, 
nor that the local community would again 
come forward to finance the undertaking. 
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EDITORIALS 


HREE statements from three differ- 

ent sources have converged on our 

desk recently, and the convergence 
seems to emphasize a fundamental relation- 
ship that is significant. 

First are the remarks which Porter Lee 
made on the occasion of the moving of the 
New York School—at the mature age of 
twenty-five years—from the sheltering 
arms of the Charity Organization Society to 
its new home across the street. We have 
space for only a few of his paragraphs: 


In the long chain of developments which have 
followed the efforts of men to reduce the misery of 
those in trouble and to add to the richness of life 
for all mankind, professional education for social 
work is one of the most recent. If it has any justi- 
fication at all, it is because it has a service to 
render both to those in need and to those who try 
to be helpful to their fellow men. 


After some discussion of the place of and 
need for social work in the growing com- 
plexity of modern living, Mr. Lee goes on: 


As I conceive it, charitable agencies from the 
beginning of time have represented a crystallizing 
of the desire to serve into a more usable and effec- 
tive form. At a comparatively recent period in 
history the Charity Organization Movement itself 
recognized the need for a better organization of 
helpfulness because life had become so complex and 
the possibilities of adversity so many-sided that the 
individual working alone was almost as helpless in 
his desire to serve as was the less favored person 
struggling to maintain a bare minimum of existence. 

It is the inevitable experience of human activity 
that continued concentration upon any problem de- 
velops a degree of insight into its nature, a com- 
mand of methods for dealing with it effectively and 
economically, a capacity to relate purposes to pro- 
grams, which are the earmarks of authority and 


expertness. This happens in theology, it happens 
in medicine, it happens in education, it happens in 
art, it happens in social work. The collec- 
tive charitable impulses, the social purposes and 
philanthropic resources of a community, if they are 
to be wisely expressed and used, must be asso 
ciated with a kind of skill and leadership which 
can only be acquired through concentrated experi- 
ence and its thoughtful interpretation. 

To me the Charity Organization Movement was 
a recognition of this principle. It provided benevo- 
lent members of the community with a more stable 
vehicle for the expression of their benevolence and 
a medium through which charity could be dis- 
pensed with a greater assurance of achieving its 
purpose than was possible without organization, 
The School of Social Work seems to me to be a 
logical next step in this process. It represents the 
effort to provide the charitable resources of the 
community with personnel qualified to direct them 
to the use for which they were intended. . . , 
The ends which we are aiming to serve in the train- 
ing of young people for social work are the ends 
which the socially minded members of American 
communities wish to have served. It is our belief 
that the definition of those ends is constantly being 
modified and it is our assumption that this modifi- 
cation is based among other things upon the experi- 
ence of social workers. We recognize, therefore, a 
three-fold responsibility upon social workers, a 
sense of which it is the constant effort of the 
School to give to its students: First, responsibility 
for a sensitive appreciation of the social ideals and 
purposes; second, a mastery of the best possible 
methods of realizing these ideals and purposes, and 
third, thoughtful interpretations of their own ex- 
perience for the guidance of those who are con- 
cerned with the community’s responsibility for the 
enrichment of life. 


We have here a philosophy against which 
the details of a professional curriculum take 
shape as an integral part of the profession of 
social work itself. 

The second document is the announcement 
and curriculum of a new school of social 
work just organized in the University of 


Buffalo. It is a five-year course, four years 
of undergraduate and one year of graduate 
work. The details have been carefully 
thought through, there is a goodly margin 
for elective work and for projects on an 
individual basis. But the excellence of the 
plans for the new school, the balancing of 
cultural and vocational courses (we like 
particularly the requirement “ No student 
will be retained in the School of Social 
Work curriculum who does not satisfy the 
main requirements in the use of the English 
language as established by the College of 
Arts and Sciences ”) are less important than 
the fact that we have here the product of the 
joint thinking of the University faculty and 
of the professional workers represented by 
the local chapter of the American Associ- 
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ation of Social Workers. The Buffalo 
School, like the New York School twenty- 
four years ago, owes its existence in large 
part to the recognition by social workers of 
the three-fold responsibility Mr. Lee has 
outlined. 

The third statement is the biennial report 
of the Joint Vocational Service. It contains 
two paragraphs that tie up with Mr. Lee’s 
speech and the announcement of the new 
School of Social Work at Buffalo: 


Professional preparation in schools of social 
work has been especially urged for. social workers. 
Of nearly five thousand men and women whose 
registrations for social work were opened or re- 
opened at the national office during the past four 
years, less than half had had preparation in schools 
of social work; of these, less than half had gradu- 
ated. In 1929 and 1930, as compared with 1927 
and 1928, a higher percentage had had preparation 
in schools of social work—about a 4 per cent 
increase. 

Approximately two-thirds of these social work 
registrants were college graduates; some had had 
graduate work. Many of the remaining registrants 
had had some college work in addition to high 
school graduation. Those who did not have high 
school diplomas were few in number. The new 
registrants showed a higher percentage of ad- 
vanced academic education than the old ones, but a 
lower percentage of preparation in schools of social 
work. 


These revealing figures suggest that our 
philosophy should find practical expression 
not only in increase of training facilities for 
the profession of social work but in the 
increased recognition by the “ socially 
minded’ of our communities—those who 
support social work—and by those who do 
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the work, of the need for “ personnel quali- 
fied to direct the charitable resources of the 
community to the use for which they were 
intended.” 





WELVE years ago Better Times was 

launched by George Hecht as a means of 
communication among New York’s social 
agencies. In 1925 the Welfare Council was 
organized, the direct outcome of a prize 
contest conducted by Better Times for the 
best plan for co-ordinating social work in 
New York. In October of this year Better 
Times is to be merged with the Bulletin of 
the Welfare Council and published as one 
of the activities of that organization. The 
cycle of achievement is noteworthy. Better 
Times has warred consistently against dupli- 
cation in the field of social work. The will- 
ingness of its promoters and editors to 
relinquish their autonomy is merely an addi- 
tional contribution to the co-ordinating of 
social planning which has been their major 
objective from the beginning. 

Although Better Times has been—and 
presumably will continue to be—primarily 
concerned with news of New York’s social 
agencies, its articles have covered a range of 
subjects, and the usefulness of those on pub- 
licity, money raising, and administration of 
social agencies has not been limited to any 
one community. The name itself has a 
happy connotation, and we are glad that 
under the merger it will still be Better Times. 


Executive Director, National Federation of Day Nurseries 


HE removal of industry from the 
Tiron to the factory, with the conse- 

quent employment not only of single 
women but of mothers of young children 
apart from their families, necessitated a 
new type of provision for child care. Day 
nurseries were the answer to this need. 
They were started in the United States in 
imitation of the French Créche, the first of 


*The introduction to a Manual to be published 
by the National Federation of Day Nurseries. 


which opened in Paris in 1844. The first 
nursery in this country was organized by 
the Nursery and Childs Hospital of New 
York City in 1854, followed by nurseries in 
Troy, New York in 1858, and in Phila- 
delphia, in 1861. In Boston a well known 
philanthropist established in 1878 the first 
of seven kindergartens which were sup- 
ported by her liberality. These were soon 
full-fledged day nurseries. 

Following the Civil War, nurseries were 

































opened to care for the half-orphaned chil- 
dren whose mothers were forced to seek 
employment. The early day nursery litera- 
ture reveals the kinship of this movement 
with other social welfare measures of the 
time; and, particularly in the late nineties 
and the first decade of the twentieth century, 
emphasizes the central idea that nurseries 
were generally regarded as a means of safe- 
guarding and _ protecting family life. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, president of the 
Board of Directors of the New York 
Charity Organization Society for many 
years, at a conference of the National 
Federation of Day Nurseries in 1900, 
strongly advocated expansion of day nurs- 
eries in New York City as a measure for 
preventing the excessive institutionalization 
of children.* Social workers were appre- 
hensive over the dangers of lessened parental 
responsibility, the unnecessary hardship 
involved in the separation of families, and 
the great financial burden placed upon the 
taxpayers, and favored the increase of day 
nurseries as a more humane and less 
expensive means of ameliorating these evils. 


Approximate Number, Distribution, and 
Types of Nurseries 


The ease with which nurseries are estab- 
lished and abandoned makes it most difficult 
to keep an up-to-date count. The census of 
nurseries compiled by the National Federa- 
tion of Day Nurseries in the spring of 
1931 indicated a total of approximately 800 
non-commercial nurseries in the United 
States, of which 481 were situated in the 
New England, the North Atlantic, and the 
East South Central states—in other words, 
those states containing the larger centers of 
population; 92 were located in the Pacific 
Coast states (most of them in California), 
and 167 were in the Southern states. By far 
the largest number of day nurseries are 
operated as philanthropic agencies, the 
majority under private auspices, with from 
ten to forty women managers as their 
governing board. Nurseries are also con- 
ducted by neighborhood houses, church and 
welfare organizations, and, in a few com- 


2“ Some Reasons for the Need of More Day 
Nurseries.” Report of the Conference of the 


National Federation of Day Nurseries, April 18 
and 19, 1900, page 35. 
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munities, by public departments. A small 
number of nurseries, almost all in the south, 
are operated by mill owners, or jointly by 
mill owners and _ private philanthropic 
groups, for the care of the children of 
mothers employed in the mills. 


The Function of the Nursery as a Child 
Caring and Family Welfare Agency 

The day nursery—with its companion 
development, day care in foster boarding 
homes—represents the only community pro- 
vision for full-time day care for the children 
of working mothers. Broadly speaking, the 
purpose of the nursery is the day care of 
such children of working mothers as cannot 
receive care in their own homes by an ade- 
quate mother substitute, and, under certain 
conditions, the care of other children who 
need this service often on a temporary basis. 

Whereas in the earlier years day nursery 
service was almost the only alternative to 
institutional care, there has grown up in the 
last twenty years since the first White House 
Conference a variety of measures designed 
to carry its recommendations into effect. 
Among these are child placing in foster 
homes, service and relief to needy families 
through public and private agencies, and— 
most important of all—mothers’ aid for the 
care of dependent children in their own 
homes. 

This variety of services, especially finan- 
cial aid to widows with more than one child, 
has definitely lessened the need of nursery 
care for the group in whose behalf it was 
primarily designed. On the other hand, the 
increase in the employment of mothers 
whose husbands are unemployed, under- 
employed, or unable to earn an adequate 
wage for family support brings to the fore 
new problems no less important and even 
more baffling than the old. Working 
mothers represent both normal and broken 
homes. The American standard of living 
has by tradition implied for men a health 
and efficiency level of wages sufficient for 
the support of a family. This philosophy, 
however, is far removed from present prac- 
tice, even when unemployment does not 
complicate the situation, and the only 
obvious solution for the individual family, 
when the father’s wages are not sufficient, 
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is for the mother to supplement her hus- 
band’s earnings. In many such situations 
the home and family life is normal, self- 
sustaining, and self-sufficient, especially if 
the family is small. In many others the 
father’s inability to earn adequate wages for 
family support from whatever cause, par- 
ticularly if linked with personality defects, 
in itself creates social maladjustments in the 
home. Again, the father may be physically 
or mentally incapacitated, alcoholic, or emo- 
tionally unstable. It should not, therefore, 
be inferred that the presence of both parents 
in the homes of employed mothers presumes 
normal family relationships, 

Another group of working mothers are 
separated from or deserted by their hus- 
bands. In 38 per cent of the families served 
by the twenty-two nurseries affiliated with 
the Philadelphia Association of Day 
Nurseries* in 1929, the parents were 
separated or the fathers had deserted; and 
30 per cent of all children in the twenty- 
eight day nurseries in California‘ super- 
vised by the State Department of Social 
Welfare in 1927-28 came from such homes. 
Large numbers of nursery families are 
broken or in such grave danger of breaking 
as to constitute for the children involved a 
serious social hazard. Unstable family ties 
tend to become more insecure when the 
mother is absent from home for many hours 
each day and when she labors under 
excessive burdens of wage-earning and 
home-making. 

The nursery is often the first agency to 
which parents appeal when the mother for 
any reason decides to go to work. It occu- 
pies, therefore, a most strategic position in 
the whole field of social assistance for help- 
ing parents to avoid some of the major 
catastrophes of family breakdown. 

To ease the strains of breaking family 
morale, to interpret to fathers and mothers 
the effects of domestic conflict upon their 
children, to aid them in all possible ways 
to make conciliatory adjustments, to place 
them in a position to use advantageously 
the social resources of the community in 
which they live, to suggest suitable alterna- 


*Twenty-two Day Nurseries: Report of the 
Philadelphia Ass’n of Day Nurseries, 1929, page 27. 

‘First Biennial Report, California Department 
of Social Welfare, 1928, page 78. 


tives to the mother’s full-time employment 
when this clearly conflicts with her home- 
making responsibilities, to aid parents in 
promoting a family life which will give 
maximum satisfactions to the family as a 
whole and enable children to develop into 
wholesome adulthood—to perform these 
services, or to see that families are referred 
to some welfare agency competent to handle 
them, is of equal and co-ordinate impor- 
tance with child care in the nursery and must 
run parallel to it if the nursery is to fulfil its 
complete responsibility. 

But, even from the point of view of the 
individual child, institutions for children 
have slowly but surely discovered not only 
that his welfare depends upon good care 
within their walls but that the factor of 
greatest importance—and one too often 
omitted from ‘consideration—is the child’s 
own home. In other words, the influence 
of the family is sc overwhelmingly impor- 
tant in the child’s development, whether he 
be in an institution or the nursery, that any 
program which aims at his welfare must 
reach into his home. Thus the family be- 
comes the center of interest in all work for 
children while at the same time each child 
must be known and understood on his own 
account. 

The absence of the mother from her chil- 
dren for many hours each day tends to 
weaken her control over them, and the task 
of wage-earning makes it most difficult for 
her to perform her household work satis- 
factorily and to preserve family affection. 
The nursery is a mother substitute for many 
hours each day. It often provides cleaner 
and more attractive surroundings, better 
food, and sometimes more skilful guidance 
than the mother herself can. 

It is thus obvious that the daily separa- 
tion of the child from his home is a pro- 
cedure requiring most delicate handling in 
order to preserve his belief in the ability of 
his parents to provide for his needs—a 
belief which is vitally necessary to his hap- 
piness and security. The contrast between 
nursery and home should not be emphasized 
in such a way as to under-rate his home or 
his parents in his eyes or in theirs. The 
case worker thus helps the child’s family and 
the nursery to understand each other and to 
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make the child’s adjustment as easy as 
possible. 


The Function of the Nursery as a 
Relief Agency 

There are four possible methods for the 
care of children in part or in full when the 
parents are unable to provide for them: 
regular institutional care; foster home care; 
day nursery service; and mothers’ aid in the 
child’s own home. Any one of these four 
methods of child care and support consti- 
tutes a relief subsidy to the family. Day 
nursery care of a satisfactory custodial type 
(without full time trained teacher service) 
in the metropolitan centers costs about $1 a 
day per child, or $26 a month. The fees 
paid by parents range from 5 to 25 cents a 
day ; in rare cases as much as 50 cents a day 
is charged. 

The difference between the fee paid by 
the mother and the actual cost of the child 
care in the nursery is in effect financial 
relief, even though it is not generally recog- 
nized as such by the family, the nursery, or 
the community. It is a wise social policy to 
make this fact clear to every one concerned, 
in order that the issues which flow from it 
may be frankly faced and _ intelligently 
handled. Our present misinterpretation of 
them affects adversely one group of families 
using the nurseries while it enables another 
group to take undue advantage of what is 
intended as a philanthropic service to 
economically handicapped families. 

It has been suggested that, with certain 
exceptions, mothers with more than two 
children under fourteen years of age, should 
generally not work on a full-time basis, and 
that the funds expended for nursery care 
for their children could more wisely be used 
as aid in their own homes. The failure to 
recognize nursery care as relief leads the 
community, the nursery, and the mothers 
themselves to ignore the fact that their small 
daily fees pay for only a fraction of the 
full cost of nursery service. For this reason 
some mothers prefer the nursery to other 
forms of aid because they feel that they 
achieve a financial independence not possible 
by the acceptance of material relief. With 
our present system of joint financing 


through community funds and of state and 
local provision for public relief, it should 


become more generally recognized that all 
forms of social assistance have a common 
purpose when applied to children—namely, 
their protection and up-bringing within the 
best possible home environment. State aid 
to mothers and increasingly all public and 
private family and _ children’s agencies 
emphasize the dignity and worth of the 
mother and her superlative significance in 
the nurture of the child. Her social fune- 
tion is given public recognition in the 
financial assistance rendered when the 
support of the father is withdrawn. 
Accordingly, when a mother is better able 
to fulfil her home responsibilities through 
mothers’ aid or other available financial as- 
sistance the nursery should take the lead in 
assuring her that she will retain the respect 
and good will of her friends and neighbors 
no less than if she worked for wages, and 
should even point out the fact that nursery 
care frequently amounts to as large a sub- 
sidy as she would receive in home relief. 
The nursery should go even further than 
this: if its social investigation and diagnosis, 
in conference with private or public family 
welfare agencies, indicates that the mother 
should not be working, it should do all in 
its power to see that proper provision is 
made for financial assistance in the home. 
In general, it is recommended that the 
full-time employment of mothers with more 
than two children under fourteen years of 
age should be discouraged. It is recognized 
that this principle in any given situation 
must be examined in the light of all the 
individual facts surrounding the family, the 
mother, and the child, and other community 
resources for meeting their needs. How- 
ever, this principle seems the best that can 
be offered until further much needed studies 
throw new light upon the relation between 
the industrialization of mothers and their 
capacity to meet family responsibilities. 


The Conservation of the Child’s Own Home 
the Primary Objective in Child 
Caring Work 

The first White House Conference of 
1909 sounded the keynote of all work for 
children during the last twenty years in its 
pronouncement that “ home life is the high- 
est and finest product of civilization 
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not to be broken for reasons of poverty alone 
but only for considerations of inefficiency or 
immorality, and to be preserved by such aid 
as may be necessary to maintain suitable 
homes for the rearing of children.” The Con- 
ference on Child Welfare, held under the 
auspices of the United States Children’s 
Bureau in 1919° elaborated this statement: 

The fundamental rights of childhood are normal 
home life, opportunities for education, recreation, 
yocational preparation for life, and moral, religious 
and physical development in harmony with Ameri- 
can ideals, and the educational and spiritual agen- 
cies by which these rights of the child are normally 
safeguarded. 

The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection of 1930, in the Report 
of Sub-Committee C-1 on Dependency and 
Neglect,’ reaffirms this philosophy in the 
most positive terms. The Report reads, in 
part, as follows: 

The family is the source and center of our most 
profound emotions and our most treasured tra- 
ditions. . Its paramount importance in any 
program for the well-being of children is accepted 
by every group and class, and must be unless and 
until we disavow our fundamental philosophy of 
life. 


Nursery Fees Should Be Determined by 
Family Income and Need 


There is an increasing use of day nurseries 
by business and professional women who 
earn salaries sufficient for self-maintenance 
and by mothers who are supplementing their 
husband’s wages and whose joint income is 
sufficient for a normal standard of living. 
Much of the confusion surrounding the sub- 
ject of nursery fees and their relation to 
per capita costs would be cleared up if fees 
were charged more nearly equal to the cost 
of care when the income of the parents war- 
rants it. Possibly the specialized health and 
educational services which may properly be 
construed as a legitimate subsidy to child 
development might be excepted from the 
costs, There can be little question that all 
these groups need this service, but it seems 
clear that it should not be organized on a 
philanthropic basis. The present rate of 


° Minimum Standards for Child Welfare. Adopted 
by the Washington and Regional Conference on 

hild Welfare, 1919. United States Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 62. 

* Preliminary Committee Reports of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
1930, pages 503, 504. 


fees charged to working parents who could 
pay the real cost would tend to subsidize 
industry and perhaps even help to hold 
down wages. 

Nursery fees for all families should be 
scaled so far as possible to their financial 
resources. This means that nursery case 
workers, or whatever persons are responsible 
for admissions, should be able to compute 
household budgets. It is essential to have 
exact knowledge of family income from all 
sources, of actual family expenditures, and 
of proper family expenditures on a level of 
health and efficiency. For this purpose it 
is recommended that nursery workers use 
the standard budgets of the family welfare 
agencies in their respective communities. 
Family budgeting is a complicated operation 
and should not be attempted by any person 
who has not had training and experience in 
the work. 


Utilization of Community Resources 


It is frequently possible for day nurseries 
to use more advantageously than they do the 
resources of their communities. This is 
especially true with reference to facilities in 
the health field. The public health agencies 
are often willing to give the service of their 
staff free or at a nominal charge for the 
nursing and health supervision incident to 
the nursery program. Such public health 
organizations as include nutritional work 
for children may also supervise the prepara- 
tion of the menus and take full charge of 
supervising the nutrition of day nursery 
children. Nurseries should also utilize 
public school kindergartens and social settle- 
ments in the neighborhood, instead of setting 
up independent programs for the education 
and recreation of the kindergarten and 
school groups. 

In communities where there are kinder- 
garten or nursery teachers’ training schools, 
it is generally possible to work out co-opera- 
tive arrangements whereby both day nursery 
and school profit by the use of the nursery 
for student laboratory practice. This is also 
true with regard to nurses’ training schools 
and departments of home economics in col- 
leges and universities. 

Nurseries should also utilize to better ad- 
vantage the facilities afforded by mental 
hygiene and child guidance clinics for the 
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diagnosis and treatment of behavior prob- 
lems among children who do not readily 
respond to the nursery regimen or to the 
efforts of the case worker to remedy condi- 
tions in the home. 

In cities where parents’ councils are 
active, their interest may be enlisted to 
broaden the parent education work in the 
nursery and to aid the superintendent or 
person in charge of the mothers’ meetings 
in the technique of enlisting the interest of 
the mothers and their participation in the 
meetings. The superintendent and board of 
managers should be constantly on the look 
out for all possible sources of help in 
strengthening the nursery program so that 
it may not unnecessarily duplicate already 
existing service, but, on the other hand, may 
utilize to the full all the opportunities which 
the community affords for service to its 
children and their families. 


State Supervision of Day Nurseries 

State departments of social welfare are 
increasingly accepting the responsibility for 
the supervision and in some states for the 
licensing of day nurseries. In those states 
which, for many years, have inspected insti- 
tutions and boarding homes for children, 
the supervision of the day nursery is a logi- 
cal extension of responsibility. There can 
be no question that states should promote 
the development of minimum standards of 
child care in all nurseries within their 
borders. The task of state supervision is, 
however, a larger one than that of inspec- 
tion and supervision. It calls also for 
friendly service in interpreting to local com- 
munities the place of children’s institutions, 
including day nurseries, in their whole pro- 
gram of social welfare, and in aiding them 
to determine in advance what the need is and 
what type of agency is best adapted to sérve 
them advantageously.’ 


Evaluating the Nursery 


Does the Nursery Fit into the Community 
Pattern? ‘The constant change and shift in 
our social environment make necessary 
equally constant re-adaptations in the policy 


*The State Departments of Social Welfare in 
California, Ohio and Pennsylvania are particularly 
worthy of mention for the quality and methods of 
their state supervision of day nurseries. 


and service of our child welfare agencies, 
Boards of managers are earnestly endeavor- 
ing to discover where they can make their 
greatest contribution on behalf of the chil- 
dren of working mothers. One of the most 
important tests of a nursery’s worth, there- 
fore, is its willingness and ability to change 
with the times, to find its particular and 
unique place in the pattern of community 
social work and, once it is found, to be satis- 
fied with nothing short of the highest 
attainable standards. , 

By associating itself closely with all other 
agencies working with children in com- 
munity, state, and nation, the nursery will 
avoid duplication of effort and will be able 
to integrate its own work with theirs in such 
a way as to accomplish the best in construc- 
tive service. 

How Does the Nursery Serve the Child 
and His Family? Many nurseries have 
made great headway in their practical appli- 
cation of the improved techniques in health 
service, habit training, and child develop- 
ment. A few are pressing back into the 
home and are assuming a responsibility for 
aid and guidance to the child’s family. 

The value of the nursery must be tested 
with relation to each child whom it serves. 
First of all the question must be asked as to 
whether the employment of the mother is 
the best plan under the circumstances, or 
whether she should or can be aided finan- 
cially in her own home; second, if it is 
decided that she can wisely work, whether 
the child can be best cared for in the nursery 
or by some other means. 

The nursery must be tested by the quality 
of service which it provides for the child; 
in his bodily care and normal growth; in 
physical, mental, and emotional habits and 
social attitudes which it is instrumental in 
developing; in his happiness, satisfactions, 
and wholesome development. Finally, the 
nursery must be tested by its ability to serve 
the child’s home, in preserving and building 
up normal parent-child relationships, recog- 
nizing that there can be no adequate substi- 
tute, and that the child’s future happiness 
depends in great measure upon family 
affections and security. 

What is the Quality of the Nursery Staff 
and Board of Managers? It is clear that 
the quality of the child care and family 
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service program of the nursery depends 
upon the quality of the staff—which in turn 
depends upon the board of managers. 

In our zeal to improve the equipment and 
the tools of day nurseries, there is a possible 
danger of overlooking the fact that the most 
vital single aspect of child care is concerned 
not with material things, but with the per- 
sonnel of the nursery—the character and the 
quality of mind and heart of the superin- 
tendent, teachers, and all other members of 
the staff and board of managers. When 
saving is necessary, it is a wise principle to 
economize on equipment and _ materials 
rather than on the persons who give to the 
nursery its spiritual and living values. 

Balancing the Nursery Program: The 
influence of the nursery school movement 
has led to the introduction in many day 
nurseries of nursery schools for children 
from two to four years or from two to six 
years, depending largely upon whether 
public school kindergartens are available 
for the latter group. These day nursery 
schools are often models of their kind, 
having affiliations with child development 
institutes or teacher training schools in uni- 
versities or elsewhere. This new emphasis 
has been of enormous significance to day 
nurseries and has enhanced and enriched 
their entire program for the groups bene- 
fited far in excess of any other single in- 
fluence in recent years. It has, however, in 
many instances left the school group be- 
hind—and sometimes even the kindergarten 
children also. It is true that the nursery 
was not primarily intended to care for school 
children out of school hours, but the need 
for their supervision is so great that actually 
some nurseries are caring for a larger pro- 
portion of school than of pre-school children. 

The Committee on the Registration of 
Social Statistics ® found that, in 1929, of 
the children cared for in 120 nurseries in 26 
cities of the United States, 46.7 per cent 
were school children and these children 
represented of course only a proportion of 
the total number whose mothers were work- 
ing—that is, they represented only children 
who were once enrolled in the pre-school 
department of the nursery or between the 


*A. W. McMillen: Report of Committee on 
Registration of Social Statistics. 
Section, pages 176 and 184. 


Day Nursery 


ages of six and eight years or whose younger 
brothers and sisters were at that time 
enrolled. 

In a certain nursery with a_ splendid 
nursery school affiliated with the teachers’ 
training department of a large university 
and staffed with its graduates, the propor- 
tion of staff to children in the nursery school 
groups was as follows: 

The nursery school had an enrollment of 
fourteen children who were under the 
supervision of five adults, including two 
full-time trained nursery school teachers and 
three full-time students on a part pay basis; 
in the nursery proper there was an enroll- 
ment of ten kindergarten and thirty school 
children who were under the supervision of 
two untrained nurse-maids with some direc- 
tion by the matron. This lack of proportion 
in the amount and quality of trained super- 
vision for the two groups is not unrepresen- 
tative of other nurseries and is a matter 
which needs thoughtful consideration. 

Furthermore, all the important studies 
of the care of children of working mothers 
indicate the lack of adequate care and pro- 
tection for great numbers of school children. 
A large proportion of the children found to 
be without adequate care during their 
mothers’ working hours are school children. 
The question arises, therefore, as to what 
additional measures of social supervision 
should be organized for this group. It calls 
for joint consideration and planning by all 
the agencies interested, including settlements, 
schools, recreational organizations, and day 
nurseries. Settlements which formerly 
operated day nurseries accepting school chil- 
dren have in some instances substituted for 
them nursery schools excluding the school 
children from their supervision without 
proper provision for their follow-up by 
means of membership in clubs and classes. 
The settlement is peculiarly adapted to care 
for this group, but some special machinery 
is necessary for checking attendance and for 
insuring continuous supervision out of 
school hours. 

In all nurseries which accept the school 
group, the test of a balanced program for 
pre-school and school children should be 
met by provision for skilled guidance and 
leadership for both groups. 
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Again, in the substitution of nursery 
schools for day nurseries, consideration 
should be given to the needs of working 
mothers for service on Saturdays, holidays, 
and during the summer vacation. 

Interpretation of Working Mothers’ 
Problems: The day nursery is in a pecu- 
liarly advantageous position for studying the 
family problems involved in and created by 
the employment of mothers. For this reason 
it owes to society an investigation of these 
problems; the extent to which the employ- 
ment of mothers interferes with child care; 
the conditions under which it may be under- 
taken without risks; its compensating satis- 
factions, if any; and the community safe- 
guards which should be thrown around it. 

Self-Study and Measurement: Every 
organization should possess within itself the 
capacity for self-criticism and the facility 
for studying and measuring its own work 
and worth. Some of the questions of major 
importance about which nurseries should be 
informed are the following: 

(1) What kinds of family situations are most fre- 


quently met with in applications for day 
nursery care? 

(2) What happens to families which are rejected 
by the nursery? Are they suitably cared for 
by another agency? 

(3) What proportion of day nursery families are 
receiving financial relief from public or pri- 
vate agencies; and what families, if any, are 
eligible for mothers’ aid but have not applied? 

(4) What are the total family incomes in day 
nursery families and how do they compare with 


the necessary expenditures according to stand- 
ard budgets used by family agencies in the 
community ? 

(5) What are the hours of work and wages of 
nursery fathers and mothers, and the hours 
mothers are absent from their homes? 

(6) What supervision is given to older brothers 
and sisters of nursery children? Are they 
doing satisfactory school work? Is there juve- 
nile delinquency among this group? 

(7) What is the average length of time a child 
remains in the nursery? 

(8) What measurements are there for determining 
the progress of a child in the nursery? 

This list is not intended to cover the total 
sum of information which the nursery 
should have about its services and _ its 
families, but it indicates subjects of major 
significance. 

Social agencies generally are becoming 
increasingly aware of the need for units of 
measurement which not only “ count, noses ” 
but have as their object an analysis of the 
effects of social work processes in any given 
agency. In line with this tendency day 
nurseries here and there also are attempting 
to study the results of their services and 
policies. Reports of these studies should be 
made available through publication in cur- 
rent social work periodicals or in pamphlet 
form. Nothing will do more to place nurs- 
ery service on a plane with the services of 
other child welfare agencies than the 
building up of a day nursery literature 
based upon fact-finaing studies and scientific 
observations. 


AGENCIES—VOLUNTEERS 


CORNELIA CURTIS 


two winters of volunteer work in the 

New York C.O.S. That society has 
asked me to try to describe the volunteer 
situation, so that by thinking it over we may 
understand it better. Perhaps if we con- 
sider the reasons why girls volunteer, and 
why agencies take volunteers, we will see 
what volunteers and agencies expect of each 
other. Then we can go on to think about 


I HAVE been lucky enough to have done 


how an agency should handle its volunteers, 
and how the volunteers should go about their 
work. 

In the first place, why does a girl volun- 
teer? In order to do a concrete constructive 


job. She is determined to be one of the 
world’s workers. She wants to give real 
help to some of her fellow citizens. She 
wants her work to be as interesting and as 
difficult as she is capable of doing, so that 
she can be proud of it and realize its contri- 
bution to the functioning of the organization. 

Her own self-respect is also urging her to 
get busy. It reminds her that in school per- 
haps, or in her everyday life, she has shown 
a certain amount of ability both in working 
with people and in accomplishing things by 
herself. It tells her to try to develop her 
useful assets and potentialities by putting 
them into wider circulation via some well- 
organized social agency. 
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In almost every agency there are two 
types of volunteer work to choose from— 
field work or office work. If a girl is par- 
ticularly keen on sharpening her understand- 
ing of human nature and human relation- 
ships, she will want to do field work. She 
will love to know the clients personally, to 
study their problems of maladjustment to 
environment and, frequently, to learn how 
they may solve their problems. The girl 
who feels that her most valuable contribution 
will be to help push around the wheels of 
office routine will select office work such as 
typing, operating the switchboard, or clerical 
work. 

A young professional once said to me, 
“Most girls volunteer—not to work—but to 
be able to talk about their work to their 
friends.” The answer seems to be: would 
any organization admit such a volunteer to 
its ranks? Probably not. A scrutiny of 
her past record and personality by the 
admission officer would probably prevent it. 
No society wants to clog its wheels with 
a useless volunteer staff requiring super- 
visory attention. Nor would a society want 
a girl to be wasting her own time in its 
organization when she should be developing 
her talents elsewhere. But if she should by 
chance be admitted, she will soon either get 
to work or withdraw from a busy office, for 
who can enjoy indefinitely talking to their 
friends about time which they know in their 
heart of hearts to have been wasted ? 

This brings us to the question, why do 
agencies take volunteers? First, they ac- 
complish a valuable amount of office work: 
Some girls are typists; some do clerical 
work and card cataloguing; some do the 
Christmas shopping and delivery; some 
serve on the motor corps; others can learn 
to operate the switchboard, receive the tele- 
phone referrals of- new cases, and take 
charge of the clients in the waiting room. 
Second, they help with the field work— 
doing odd jobs for case workers and grad- 
ually learning the technique of handling 
cases of their own. And third, they have 
great value as channels of interpretation. 
No one can talk more enthusiastically about 
an organization than a girl who works in it 
by choice. Because she is generally a part- 
time worker, she has time to spread her first 
hand information throughout the com- 
munity. In this way, the volunteer can win 


the sympathy and the financial support of 
the community for the organization. 

In order to talk enthusiastically about her 
work and to be a first rate interpreter a 
volunteer must be satished with her own 
position in the agency. This brings us to the 
third question under consideration: by what 
wise handling of the volunteer situation can 
the agency bring about that satisfaction? 
The New York C.O.S. offers the same 
training to volunteers that it offers the pro- 
fessional worker. The procedure includes: 

(1) After a careful study of the person- 
ality of a volunteer and investigation of her 
past record, decision as to whether or not 
she is good volunteer material. 

(2) If so, can she work for a definite 
period of time? A girl who can give only a 
very brief amount of time generally gets too 
little out of her experience to make it worth 
while either to herself or to the organization. 

(3) It should be understood that at the 
end of a certain time, the agency will be as 
free to dismiss the girl as she is free to 
decide whether or not she will stay. With 
very young and diffident volunteers, this 
point, of course, can be omitted. 

(4) Each girl should have only one super- 
visor in her office. 

(5) If a volunteer wants to do case work 
(a) encourage her to start typing case 
records so that she can familiarize herself 
with case work methods. (b) Then, make 
her a case worker’s aide, with duties of 
visiting schools, churches, and hospitals to 
get information about clients, interviewing 
landlords and employers, and delivering 
allowances to the clients at their homes. 
(c) At the same time, encourage her to take 
courses in case work, and to do outside 
reading. (d) By means of this training, she 
will gradually orient herself in social case 
work, so that she will be able to interview 
the first of her own clients with some self- 
confidence and success; to start with, let her 
take on a few simple cases of her own, talk- 
ing them over thoroughly with her super- 
visor so that she will really understand their 
significance. 

(6) Require of all volunteers the same 
regard for system and the same conformity 
with office routine that are required of the 
professional staff. 

(7) Give the volunteer a picture of the 
organization as a whole. Do this for two 
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reasons: so that she will be an intelligent 
interpreter, and so that she will be able to 
see the leads for her own future work with 
the organization. 

No supervisor need ever hesitate, from 
the volunteer’s point of view, to require as 
fine a quality of work as each girl is capable 
of giving. In the first place, she has the 
girl’s self-respect to bank on. Because a 
volunteer believes that she has a certain 
amount of ability, she will be grateful to a 
supervisor who will help her to develop it. 
Her supervisor is giving her a means of 
evaluating her work, and I think everyone 
likes to know how he is getting on in what- 
ever he is undertaking. A volunteer feels 
that an agency would naturally dismiss a 
salaried worker more quickly than a volun- 
teer if her work were not right up to the 
mark. Although a salary is a terribly inade- 
quate measure of the quality of work, never- 
theless a volunteer feels that a professional 
can say to herself, “ My work must be first 
class to warrant the salary I am getting.” 
Because a volunteer does not have this 
measure, she is glad to have her supervisor 
lay out stiff professional requirements so 
that she can judge her work by seeing to 
what extent she can meet those requirements. 

Now, we have reached the last point to 
consider : how a volunteer can be most satis- 
factory. This is more difficult for me to 
write about, as I am only a volunteer myself, 
but I do think there are some traits which 
every agency would like a volunteer to 
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develop. <A list of them would run as 
follows : 

(1) Co-operation: This is so vitally im- 
portant as to be taken for granted if a girl 
has volunteered at all. 

(2) Similarly, Regularity of Attendance. 

(3) Businesslike Methods: She should 
develop a businesslike way of working (a) 
making herself responsible for her share of 
office routine, and (b) doing her work with 
thoroughness. 

(4) Office Attitude: By getting to know 
as many of the office staff as possible, and 
giving a real welcome to incoming volun- 
teers, she can add a great deal to the feeling 
of hospitality in the office. 

(5) Suggestions re Volunteers: She may 
be able to make valuable suggestions for the 
better handling of the volunteer situation if 
she will study and talk about it to both the 
volunteers and the agency. 

(6) Interpretation: If she acquires great 
enthusiasm for the agency, she should be on 
the alert to interest all possible contributors 
and volunteers in its work. 

Volunteers, contributors, and the profes- 
sional staff—we are giving all the power we 
can to the functioning of our organization. 
We believe in its ideal of kindly, intelligent 
service for the community. Because we 
work through the channels of inter-relation- 
ships and mutua! understanding, may we 
widen and deepen those channels to allow 
the current of effective activity to flow 
through! 





RESTIN’ 


AY’S work's past ’n’ done, 
Things is mighty still, 
Moon’s a-raisin’ slow 
Back o’ Ryker’s mill. 
Clover getherin’ dew, 

Shadders thickenin’ deep, 
Somehow night-time suits me best 
When I ‘low I’ve airned my rest, 

Rest ’n’ sleep. 


Moon acrost the woods 
Trackin’ ’em with light, 

Me, contented like, 
Waitin’ for the night; 


Clover sweeter yet, 
Dew at heaviest, 

’N’ I like to set ’n’ keep 

Feelin’ that I’ve airned my sleep 
’N’ my rest. 


Day’s work’s past ’n’ done, 
Moon's a-floatin’ free 
Fetchin’ night along— 
Sleep ’n’ rest fer me. 
Gittin’ up in years, 
Shadders thickening deep, 
But I ‘low I’ve done my best 
Tryin’ jest to airn my rest, 
Rest ’n’ sleep. 
CHRISTIANNA G. GILCHRIST 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Seconp Twenty Years or Hutt House: 
Jane Addams. Macmillan, New York, 1930, 
413 pp. 

This book is a summary of many of the most 
important events and movements which had place 
during the two decades it covers. The background 
is Hull House but it is far more the history of its 
author than of her residence. It is a striking 
picture of the heart and mind of a great woman. 

With all its calmness of expression the book is 
an impassioned appeal for peace, for understanding, 
for mutual tolerance. Miss Addams shows how 
tolerance and respect for the opinions of each indi- 
yidual has been the open secret of the great success 
of Hull House. Whether she writes of crime, of 
disease, of evolution, of infancy, of the war, or of 
international understanding, she is wise, sane, 
balanced, interpretative. She tells of instances of 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation amounting 
to malignancy without a trace of bitterness; and 
she never strikes back. Her attitude is that of 
mild wonder at rather than of resentment toward 
her detractors. 

While much of the book is rather saddening in 
its tendency there are some chapters which leave 
us feeling hopeful if not buoyant. Among them is 
one on the aspects of the Woman’s Movement. 
That on Contrasts in a Post-War Generation gives 
a philosophy which breeds hope rather than 
despair. In this latter her invincible tolerance for 
the opinions of those from whom she would seem 
to differ most widely is shining. The chapter on 
Education by the Current Event is wise and helpful 
and gives us much insight into the methods of the 
settlement. She says, “It was the function of the 
settlement to bring into the circle of knowledge 
and the fuller life, men and women who might 
otherwise be left outside.” 

The chapter on Play Instinct and the Arts is a 
treatise on education. That on Efforts to Human- 
ize Justice is an illuminating essay on criminology, 
and shows the futility of severe penalties in the 
repression of crime. 

Some of the chapters, however, leave one with 
the sense of defeat, even hopelessness. Among 
these is the one on Social Service and the Pro- 
gressive Party—the party which began with such 
high hopes and aspirations and seemed to have no 
lasting results except as a few of its principles 
were grafted onto the platforms of the old parties. 
A saddening chapter is that on Immigration Under 
the Quota. The one on A Decade of Prohibition is 
a vivid indictment of political muddling and 
corruption. 

The story of the mythical “devil baby” at Hull 
House is an interesting study of the possibilities of 
Superstition. As interesting and much more 


fraught with evil are war-hysteria and fear-control, 
which are like superstition in clouding the intelli- 
gence of much more highly cultured people than 
the ignorant peasants who clamored to see the 
devil baby. An instance of this tells of a company 
of college bred men who demanded that Miss 
Addams prove that the bill for the proposed 
twentieth amendment to the constitution had not 
been drafted by Trotsky in Moscow, as they had 
been informed and were ready to believe. Akin to 
this was the curiously bitter persecution by the 
D.A.R. of anyone who suggested the possibility 
that we might have a world of peace; their black 
list—which to some of us seemed a roll of honor; 
their famous “ spider-web chart”; and their special 
dread and hatred of the Woman's International 
League; their opposition to any reform in which 
anyone suspected of the dreadful crime of pacifism 
took part and their denunciation of even such 
reputable organizations as the League of Women 
Voters and the American Association of University 
Women. 

Time and again Miss Addams shows a sane 
philosophy which prevents her abandoning a cause 
because some of its adherents, or even parts of its 
program, were not to her liking. She was on the 
platform committee of the Progressive Party. She 
had been so long an advocate of peace that she 
says, “I confess I found it hard to swallow those 
two battleships.” She sees clearly that nothing is 
or ever can be perfect, that there are hidden or 
open flaws in any man-made scheme. 

In spite of her advocacy of peace she pays high 
tribute to the good soldier and says “he merits the 
martyr’s crown, when he goes out, not so much to 
kill as willing to be killed himself in the cause of 
his country, quite as much as the laurel wreath of 
the hero.” She notices a curious contrast between 
the attitude of the American Legion and that of 
the ex-soldiers whom she met in Europe. The 
Europeans were as friendly to the Woman’s League 
as the Americans were against it. 

But discouragement and sadness are not the 
main effects of this book: there are many signs of 
hope. The author believes that there is a dawning 
sense of inter-relations between the peoples, strong- 
est in the younger generation, which promises well 
for the future. She shows that recounting the 
horrors of war has little or no effect in abating it, 
but makes stronger that fear-control which is too 
near the passions which make us warlike. Her 
hope is in the growing sense of internationalism, of 
the wider fellowship of mankind; and she says, 
“the patriotism of the modern state must be based 
not upon a consciousness of homogeneity but upon 
a request for variation; not upon inherited memory 
but on trained imagination.” ALEXANDER JOHNSON 
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HE Depenpent Cui_tp: Henry W. Thurston. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1930, 337 
pp. 

At last child welfare workers—or, shall we say, 
the friends of children—all over the United States 
are having the opportunity of sharing with the 
students and faculty of the New York School of 
Social Work the rare personality and the intellec- 
tual accomplishments of Dr. Henry W. Thurston. 
The Dependent Child is a fitting crown to almost 
twenty years of study and teaching in the New 
York School which was preceded by four years as 
chief probation officer of the Cook County Juvenile 
Court and three years as the executive of the IIli- 
nois Children’s Home and Aid Society. Because of 
these contacts and because he is Doctor Thurston, 
the author has had the assistance of many who 
have helped him dig out most interesting material 
from original sources, and a veritable host is now 
ready to reap the results of these years of labor. 
And such results! The author tells us many things 
about our own organizations, about the history and 
about the philosophy of the dependent child that 
no one of us knew before. Students in the school 
and seasoned case workers—ah yes, and venerable 
executives—ought to read: “how time has made 
ancient good uncouth”; why the problem of de- 
pendency following a breakdown of the feudal 
system became in 1601 a matter for control by 
statute; how the indenture system became a substi- 
tute for feudal responsibility ; how the mixed alms- 
house was resorted to as a relief from the evils of 
indenture; how the orphan asylum system was 
abandoned after the reports of Secretary Hoyt 
and Mr. Letchworth describing the revolting con- 
ditions found in the mixed alms-houses in New 
York State; the story of the movement for placing 
children in free foster homes; and finally the dis- 
covery that all children are not alike, and with this 
discovery the determination to meet their needs by 
paying whatever is necessary to find the foster 
home that best meets the child’s need, and the use 
of study service to find out what the child really 
does need. 

All these stages are evidence of the truth sug- 
gested in Walt Whitman's question, “ What is the 
present after all, but a growth out of the past?” 
A thoughtful reader will readily see that social 
work has not come into being Topsy fashion, but 
that there has been a real evolution; not the blind 
evolution of survival, for each step was taken with 
thought and with the conviction that something 
better than the old must be worked out. 

The value of this story is enhanced by a liberal 
use of graphic facts from reports and surveys, of 
frank letters from men who once were boys in 
foster care, and such material as Mrs. Stein- 
hausen’s beautiful story of what happened on the 
“other side of the picket fence.” 


Many thanks, Doctor Thurston, for this complete 
history and for the challenge you have given to 
every social worker to analyze his work and, in 
the words of a superintendent of a free foster 
home agency, “start from where I now am and go 
as rapidly as possible in the direction I ought 
to go.” Arrep F. WHITMAN 

Boston Children’s Aid Society 


ERSONALITY ApjustMENTS OF ScHOOL 
P CHILDREN: Caroline B. Zachry. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929, 304 pp. 

This book should fill a very real need. There is 
far too little mental hygiene literature that is of 
practical value to teachers in the handling of class- 
room problems—and many educators are asking for 
just such information as to why children act as 
they do and what the school can do about it. 

The first chapter discusses the necessity for a 
complete study of the “problem child” in order 
to discover the causal factors in his behavior and 
guide him toward a healthier, more constructive 
adjustment. The type of study described is that 
used in child guidance clinics. The author’s state- 
ment that the classroom teacher should know how 
to make such studies might be questioned, as special 
case work techniques are involved, but there can 
be no argument as to the value of the teacher's 
understanding the significance of information pro- 
cured and interpreted by those especially trained. 

Five case studies are presented in considerable 
detail—the troublesome child, the over-conscien- 
tious girl, the over-anxious boy, the over-depend- 
ent child, and one with a polyglandular difficulty. 
Each case is discussed as to the problem presented, 
the child's physical and mental equipment, his 
family background, his experiences, and, most im- 
portant of all, his feelings and attitudes. A diag- 
nosis is made and treatment described, but in each 
case an attempt is made to bring out material that 
applies not only to the particular case but will con- 
tribute to the teacher’s understanding of other chil- 
dren as well. Especially valuable is the clear and 
concise explanation that follows each case of the 
mechanisms of adjustments involved, and the im- 
plications for the teacher. The author says, “ It is 
to be hoped that these studies will throw light, not 
only on the problem child, but that they will give 
some constructive suggestions as to the best way 
to promote mental health through the proper ad- 
justments of personality among average children in 
average classrooms.” 

Following the case studies is a chapter on the 
elements of personality and a very important one 
on the part the school can play in regard to per- 
sonality integration. The curriculum, the method, 
and the teacher are discussed, with emphasis on the 
therapeutic value of a program of purposeful 
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activity, dynamically guided by the teacher who is 
herself a well-adjusted person. The fact is brought 
out that she needs not only a rich subject matter 
background and a knowledge of child psychology, 
but that she must be a person who has faced her 
own problems and through an understanding of 
them has gained insight into the problems of others. 
The obligations of the normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges to equip their students to deal with per- 
sonality problems is stressed and is a valuable point. 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, in his introduction, 
commends this book “to parents, to teachers of 
children, to school officials, and to teachers of 
teachers,” and many in each group will doubtless 
find it stimulating and helpful. 

Harriet I. CRAWFORD 


‘¢y7 AWS ReGARDING SETTLEMENT IN CONNEC- 
L; TION WITH THE PROBLEM OF INTERSTATE 
RELATIONSHIP UNDER A FEDERAL SYSTEM”: 
Charlotte Donnell. Social Service Review, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, September, 1930, p. 427. 
Miss Charlotte Donnell of Cincinnati has com- 
piled an unusually useful statement of Laws Re- 
garding Settlement— which shows how archaic 
most of the state laws are in view of the present 
industrial and economic conditions. The laws and 
decisions cited date back to 1815. It was presumed 
then and until within the last fifty years that fami- 
lies would not move often. The complexity of 
industry, the greater mobility of population and 
vastly increased social intercourse have, Miss 
Donnell points out, changed the idea of defined 
communities. 

The old laws, based mainly on the English Poor 
Laws, sought to allocate the expenses of paupers. 
The modern conception of the welfare of the indi- 
vidual did not enter into the making of the laws 
and unfortunately in many recent court decisions 
there is little indication of anything more than 
legal interest in interpretation. Unfortunately also, 
with the expansion of public service in the social 
field, these old laws are assuming larger signifi- 
cance. Miss Donnell has done well to warn social 
workers of the legal status on this question 
throughout the country. * 

Miss Donnell cites provisions as to settlement in 
various states, showing the different groups into 
which they fall, with various interesting excep- 
tions. The laws create indeed a crazy patchwork. 
The period required for settlement ranges from one 
month to ten years. To lose a residence is just as 
complicated as to gain one, but if a residence is 
lost in one state before it can be gained in a new 
one, it is hard luck indeed. In eight states there is 
no provision for acquiring settlement although 
there may be a provision for relief to “ residents” 
or “inhabitants.” In Maryland, each county 


makes its own regulations regarding settlement—a 
complicating procedure. Fourteen states have no 
express provision for removal of non-residents and 
they are probably the astute ones, for states favor- 
ing compulsory removal have to find a place to 
which the poor individual may be sent. Naturally 
the law of one state cannot compel a neighboring 
state to accept a person just because the first state 
wishes to get rid of him; and so the whole legal 
basis of procedure breaks down. A state can 
legalize the removal of a person but it cannot as 
yet suspend him in mid-air. 

Miss Donnell points out that the juvenile court 
laws take no notice of the settlement of children 
and only in a few instances has this question com- 
plicated the effort to provide the best possible 
home for the child under the care of the court. 
This gives one some hope that sometime social 
workers may treat adults with the same considera- 
tion that children receive. 

I am strongly in agreement with Dr. John L. 
Gillin, whom Miss Donnell quotes: “The Settle- 
ment Law has never been an unqualified success; it 
is not now and I see no reason to believe it ever 
will.” Dr. Gillin said this in 1926 and the struggle 
for employment in 1930-31 has not simplified the 
problem. 

Miss Donnell’s citations are clear and unusually 
complete. The article is valuable for all persons 
seeking to understand what is involved in the ques- 
tions of settlement or residence. 

Harriet E, ANDERSON 
Chairman, Committee on Homeless 


OME Imptications or Soctat PsycHo.ocy: 
O. H. Harland. Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 
1928. 


This little volume seems to be a sort of syllabus 
that owes its existence to a W.E.A. study group in 
England. It is certainly not what its title pro- 
claims, for it does not, properly speaking, deal with 
social psychology at all, but rather with the present 
state of civilization and what the members of this 
study group think and feel about it, together with 
an occasional indication of what ought to be done 
about it. 

One of the depressing features about most of the 
so-called social psychology that has come out of 
England is the perennial resort to instincts as a 
starting point in the analysis of human conduct. 
This little book is no exception. It takes the pug- 
nacious, the self-assertive, the gregarious, and, by 
implication, all the other instincts for granted and 
proceeds to show that contemporary occidental 
civilization is in many places at odds with them. 
There is nothing new about this and nothing scien- 
tific. The virtue of this little book, however, is 
that in spite of its naiveté about social psychology— 
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or perhaps because of it—it treats some of our 
current social problems historically and arrives at 
fairly plausible explanations of the genesis of con- 
temporary mentality. 

The core of the book is devoted to a critique of 
capitalistic society. Perhaps it is not out of place 
to suggest to the author that, to do this from a 
sociopsychological standpoint, it is better to start 
with a theory of collective behavior than with a 
history of political doctrine. “Henry de Man's 
Psychology of Socialism would undoubtedly have 
proved more suitable for this purpose than Ernest 
Barker’s Political Thought from Spencer to Today, 
which furnished the point of departure for Mr. 
Harland’s group. Finally, it is to be hoped that 
such groups as this one will some day realize that 
the contribution that they can make to social psy- 
chology is not best represented by setting forth a 
series of doctrines which they have come to believe 
or disbelieve as a result of their discussion, but 
rather by a publication of the minutes of their 
meetings, i.¢., the process by which they arrived at 
their conclusions. 

Louis WIRTH 
University of Chicago 
ScaLE For MEaAsuRING SoctaL ADEQUACY: 
A Mary Josephine McCormick. Social Science 
Monograph No. 3, National Catholic School 

of Social Service, Washington, D. C. 

Disappointment awaits the social worker who 
expects to find in A Scale For Measuring Social 
Adequacy a method by which she can arbitrarily 
assign families to categories of social adequacy. 
To one untrained in statistical methods it seems so 
highly technical as to be of no value to the “ run 
of the mine” social worker. But if one reflects on 
the history of psychological testing—the early 
doubts, the trials in the face of opposition and the 
final general acceptance—one may come to the con- 
clusion that the method suggested by Miss McCor- 
mick may be a forward step toward the accurate 
measurement of social adequacy, which will be 
ultimately as indicative of a family’s social poten- 
tialities as mental tests are indicative of an indi- 
vidual’s mental potentialities. Just as mental tests 
are reliable measurements only when giver by an 
expert, so the use of a Scale for Measuring Social 
Adequacy should be left to a properly qualified 
person. 

One might quarrel with the inclusion or the ex- 
clusion of certain items in the scale but it is by far 
the most comprehensive of its kind. Whether this 
wider range of items per se guarantees any more 
accuracy in the final measurement might be open to 
question. It might be of interest to score the 184 
families rated in this study by some of the more 
simple scales to see how nearly the results approxi- 
mated each other. 
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The problem of selection of families for study 
presents itself here as elsewhere. Furthermore 
one is brought up sharply by the fact that certain 
questions asked of the “clients of social agencies” 
cannot be asked of those higher in the social scale. 
The writer refers to the presence of feebleminded- 
ness and venereal disease. The omission of ques. 
tions regarding these two matters in the super. 
adequate groups (necessary though it may seem to 
be) amounts to making a classification as regards 
social adequacy even before the measurement js 
begun—a position inconsistent with — scientific 
procedure. : 

One of the most valuable parts of the monograph 
is the summary and critique of previous work in 
such measurements—from Engel’s study in 1895 to 
the present time. The thoroughness with which 
this has been prepared gives the reader confidence 
in the writer’s grasp of her field. 

PEARL SALSBERRY 


ECOND Generation Youtn: Florence Cas- 
S sidy, Women’s Press, 1930, 75 pp. 

This could be of inestimable value to any think- 
ing second generation youth, nationality secretary, 
or social worker. The second generation individual 
would be inspired to discard some emotional intro- 
spection when he realizes that many reasonable 
techniques are materializing for handling his prob- 
lems. The nationality secretary would be happy 
to be made aware of some of the wider implica- 
tions of the very programs he is planning grop- 
ingly. The social worker would gain in under- 
standing that the problems of second generation 
youth are those of adolescence aggravated by the 
process of discarding one culture and substituting 
for it one often lacking in beauty and stability; 
that much must be done to maintain the sense of 
security of the first generation; that the orientation 
of the first and second generations is mutually de- 
pendent on programs giving opportunity for feel- 
ing a sense of continuity, for new experiences and 
recognition both within the foreign group and in 
American society. After understanding _ this 
troublesome phenomenon the social worker would 
profit in reading the definite techniques for effacing 
some of its disturbing elements. However, this 
part is not nearly as complete as the statement of 
the problem. 

It is encouraging that the approach of the author 
to second generation youth is that of a doctor who 
is aware of his client’s illness, is sanely serious, 
unsentimental about it; diagnoses, yet is humble 
enough to wonder if he has prescribed rightly. 
Nevertheless, he is satisfied that he has done the 
best for the moment. 

Ciara Corica 
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ROBLEM TeEnpbENcIES IN CHILDREN: Willard 
‘C. Olson. University of Minnesota Press, 
1930, 91. pp., $2.00. 

In this volume the author does not present a 
study of the frequency or types of behavior dis- 
orders, but goes back one step farther in an attempt 
to measure problem tendencies. One of his aims 
is to develop a method for the quantitative study of 
problem tendencies in children’s behavior. The 
method reported involves an ingenious combination 
of two rating scales, one a quantitative listing of 
the frequency of occurrence of certain types of 
problem behavior in school children, the other a 
differential rating scale of mental and emotional 
personality traits. By relating the frequency of 
problem behavior as measured by the scores on the 
frst scale to the varying degrees of personality 
traits rated in the second scale it was possible to 
weight the latter and so derive a score represent- 
ing a quantitative measurement of behavior tend- 
encies in terms of their seriousness in creating 
behavior problems. 

This method has, of course, the drawbacks 
inherent in rating scales generally, subject as they 
are to errors of individual judgment and personal 
bias. Even Schedule A, based on the incidence of 
overt problem behavior cannot be wholly objective. 

Having applied these scales to fairly large and 
representative groups of the school population, the 
author analyzes the results statistically and reveals 
some interesting and suggestive relationships. 
There is an inverse correlation between intelligence 
and behavior tendencies at each age level. Within 
each grade the over-age and mentally retarded 
pupil tends to be most troublesome, while the 
under-age, mentally superior pupil tends to have 
fewest problems. The most pronounced relation- 
ship, however, is found between educational 
achievement and problem tendencies. Undoubtedly 
the over-age, mentally retarded group has a definite 
disadvantage in adjusting in any public school 
system. According to d@ priori reasoning, it would 
be expected that these children would not only 
develop more tendencies toward problem behavior 
but that their behavior disorders would be most 
obvious and troublesome to the powers that be in 
this particular environment. It must be admitted 
that in dealing with the questions of personality 
and individual behavior qualitative rather than 
quantitative measures are after all more valid. 
The fact that these scales are adapted to school use 
and that the results were based on their application 
in schools involves a constant bias to the educa- 
tional point of view and to some extent a limitation 
of the problems to those most conspicuous in and 
partly the result of the school environment. 

Whereas scales such as these may never be use- 
ful as objective tests for individuals except as a 
short-cut method, they do have a decided value for 


widespread surveys and are of especial importance 
from the research point of view. The system 
whereby problem tendencies can be quantitatively 
measured by relating overt problem behavior to 
varying types and degrees of personality traits and 
obtaining results which can be further related to 
such factors as age, intelligence, and achievement, 
has many possibilities. 

There is great need for some means of measur- 
ing problem behavior and especially, since it is 
diagnostically more valuable, problem tendencies in 
so-called normal children, and thus clarifying our 
ideas of what is pathological. This report is most 
interesting from the point of view of the method 
evolved and described by the author and the possi- 
bilities it has of further refinement and more ex- 
tended application. It should be especially valuable 
because of its suitability for use in the acquisition 
of data which can be statistically treated in a field 
in which we are sadly lacking in norms and 
standards. 

AnnA HyMAN 

Psychologist, New Orleans Child Guidance Clinic 


ECORDING anp ReEporTING FoR CHILD 
Gumance Cirnics: Mary Augusta Clark. 
Commonwealth Fund, N. Y., 1930, 151 pp. 

This handbook is the outgrowth of Miss Clark’s 
work undertaken in connection with the program 
of the Commonwealth Fund in the field of mental 
hygiene and child guidance. 

Accurate and uniform statistics in the social 
work field are urgently needed. Miss Clark’s hand- 
book most admirably sets forth the forms and pro- 
cedure to obtain such statistics. She has paid par- 
ticular attention, in drafting the forms, to make 
them agree with those now generally used in insti- 
tutions for the feebleminded, epileptic, and insane, 
and with the forms for juvenile courts prepared 
by the Federal Children’s Bureau. The forms, too, 
are comparable in all essential respects to those 
used in other social agencies and Miss Clark’s pro- 
cedure can be utilized to great advantage by such 
agencies in further development of their statistics. 
The handbook, therefore, makes it possible for all 
social and health agencies to gather comparable in- 
formation. All that is needed now is a central in- 
stitute to gather and tabulate the statistics. Much 
valuable research work could then be done with a 
minimum of effort and a maximum of value. 

Miss Clark’s book points the way. Unquestion- 
ably the handbook has set a high standard for 
statistical work in clinics and agencies. It is a 
valuable source of reference and should be at the 
elbow of every staff member in a welfare organi- 
zation charged with the collection of statisties and 
their presentation in an intelligent fashion. 

Henry C. Scnoumacuer, M.D. 
Cleveland Child Guidance Clinic 
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IONEERING on Soctart Frontiers: Graham 
Taylor. University of Chicago Press, 1930, 
457 pp., $4.00. 

In Pioneering on Social Frontiers, Graham 
Taylor has traced the development of a somewhat 
conservative Dutch Reformed minister into one of 
the leaders in the socialization of the church. In 
this autobiographical study on the border line ot 
religion and social work forty years of social work 
history are presented. The influence of pastoral 
experience in evolving a minister's social conscious- 
ness is well portrayed. Beginning in a rural parish 
where “seven years of patient diplomacy” were 
required before newcomers and the humble citizens 
were able to find seats in the community's only 
church, Dr. Taylor went to the Fourth Church of 
Hartford where he developed a program of varied 
activities for a neighborhood in which many of the 
poor and delinquent of the city lived. 

On becoming professor of practical theology in 
Hartford Theological Seminary Dr. Taylor used 
his parish for field work. Here he and his students 
conducted a religious survey of Hartford, probably 
the first social survey made in the United States. 

His acceptance of an invitation to organize the 
sociological department at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary brought him to that city at the time of 
the World’s Fair. The University of Chicago had 
opened its doors the previous fall and the first Uni- 
versity Department of .Sociology had been started 
by Professor Albion W. Small. Influenced by Rev. 
Samuel A. Barnett’s work in London, by Jane 
Addams’ in Chicago and by his own experience in 
Hartford, the Chicago Commons was founded and 
its development is most interestingly described. 
The beginning of the first full year curriculum in 
training social workers in the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy is due to Dr. Taylor. The 
monthly publication of the settlement, The Com- 
mons, later united with that of the New York 
Charity Organization Society and became Charities 
and the Commons, and in 1909 was renamed the 
Survey. 

Dr. Taylor’s broad interests brought him into 
contact with the many social, civic and industrial 
problems of the rapidly growing city. There is an 
interesting chapter on the war against vice in Chi- 
cago in which Dr. Taylor played an important part. 
The financial depression following the World's 
Fair and the great conflicts between labor and em- 
ployers are vividly described. 

To those who have come into the profession in 
more recent years this volume will be of special 
value. Much of it is source material in the history 
of social work. Here social work is portrayed as 
a cause, and social workers as leaders in the fight 
against social and civic evils, political corruption 
and industrial injustice. The amount of autobio- 
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graphical material from those responsible for the 
development of social work in the United States is 
limited. Others should take inspiration from this 
valuable autobiography. to make their contribution 
to a literature on the beginnings of social work in 
this country. 
Watter W. Pettit 
N. ¥. School of Social Work 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 

OQ make the valuable material in back 
T numbers of THe Famity and other publica- 

tions of the Association easily available and 
more useful to the field a new bibliography has just 
been prepared which will be sent free on request to 
any reader of THE FAmI Ly, students of social case 
work, or in quantity to teachers. 

The bibliography covers four main subjects: 


I. Case Work Processes: The Interview; In- 
vestigation; the Social Study; Diagnosis; Case 
Recording; Treatment; Relief. 


II. Administration: Organization, Board of Di- 
rectors, Committees; Volunteers; Interpretation; 
Evaluation, Statistics, Research; Resources in the 
Community. 


III. Staff Development: Supervision, Salaries, 
Working Conditions; Class Room Training; Field 
Work; Reading Lists; History, Biography, and 
Philosophy of Social Work. 


IV. The Family, the Child; Specific Fields: 
Racial Backgrounds, Foreign-Born; Rural Work; 
the Homeless; Inter-Agency Relationships. 
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Interviews 
Interviewers 
Interviewing 


For Staff Discussions 
For Volunteers 

For Teaching 

For your own Analysis 


Material on the interview, selected and 
reprinted from the files of THe FAMILy, 
in convenient book form. Low prices for 
quantity orders so that each staff member, 
each volunteer, each trainee may have a 
copy. 
75 cents a copy Four. copies, $2.50 
Ten copies, $5.00 
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